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The Word Was Made Flesh 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


OD esis approaches and with 
it the duty of preparing a sermon on 
the Nativity. What shall we preach? 
It will have to be the sermon which 
priests have been preaching since the 
beginning of Christianity. We an- 
nounce the good tidings that a Saviour 
has been born to us in the City of 
David. Our illustrations may be taken 
from the world of 1953, but the general 
theme is far from new. We tell of the 
night “of the wandering star” when 
the true and only-begotten Son of God, 
the Second Person of the Blessed Trin- 
ity, was born as a child of Mary ever- 
virgin. The Word who was with God 
and was God from all eternity came in 
flesh to dwell among us, and the great 
good news was that He came to com- 
municate divine life to us through His 
human nature. 

There is and can be only one Jesus 
Christ. He is the historical person 
whose life was recorded in the New 
Testament. He is the only Christ in 
whom we are interested. There are, 
however, many false concepts of Christ 
parading around the world. You will 
usually find them between the covers 
of books or, perhaps, in the minds of 
those who have read the books. There 
is very little similarity between these 
invented Christs and the divine person 
whose human birthday we celebrate on 
Christmas. 

In his Christ and the Critics, pub- 


lished thirty years ago, Father Hilarin 
Felder described a number of these 
false concepts of Christ. They were 
nothing more than the notions of critics 
who did not like the Christ of the New 
Testament and who did not hesitate to 
explain just how Christ should have 
acted in order to live up to their idea of 
the first Christian. These critics, for 
the most part, lived in the nineteenth 
century, but their pseudo-Christs are 
still stalking the world. 


THE SECULAR GOSPEL 
OF REDEMPTION 


It is almost amusing for us now to 
look back at the mentality of that era 
and see the pious reverence with which 
the scholars of the time regarded the 
doctrine of evolution. It was the key 
to all knowledge, the secular gospel of 
redemption. There was thought to be 
an evolutionary answer to every prob- 
lem that had hitherto disturbed the 
minds of men, so that evolution was 
allowed to roam around like a sacred 
elephant unsettling men’s firmest con- 
victions. These critics decided that 
the New Testament had been affected 
by evolution. The historical Jesus, so 
they said, had evolved into the divine 
Jesus in the minds of the early Chris- 
tians. This process of embroidering 
legends until the real Jesus was buried 
in myth started in very early times, 
according to the critics. Even the 
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evangelists, by the time they sat down 
to write, were steeped in fiction and 
fairy tales about their hero and had lost 
sight of the facts about Him. 

This sounds all very scientific, but, 
as a matter of fact, the critics were any- 
thing but scientific. They based their 
notions of Christ, not on historical in- 
vestigation or study of Scriptural texts, 
but on one wild assumption: that the 
laws of matter do not permit a super- 
natural or divine intervention in the 
world of nature. They started out with 
the preconceived idea that God did not 
come to earth on Christmas and they 
arranged their picture of Christ in ac- 
cordance with that preconception. 

These scholars denied that Christ 
was the Messiah and true Son of God: 
instead they said He was just a man 
like the rest of His contemporaries. 
They portrayed Him as a shade more 
intelligent than other Jews of His time. 
He became more pious than the ordi- 
nary Jew and, therefore, more keenly 
conscious of being “a son of God”: in 
fact, according to the critics, He dwelt 
on this idea so constantly that He even- 
tually developed a Messianic conscious- 
ness and imagined that He was the 
Messiah so long expected by the Jewish 
people. Apart from this hallucination, 
the critics were willing to admit that 
Jesus was a gifted moral teacher and 
religious leader. 

That was the general outline of the 
Christ figure as presented by the ra- 
tionalists. Each critic, however, added 
his own private touches and, so, even 
today in books and magazines, we meet 
a strange array of pseudo-Christs. This 
magazine writer will say that his idea 
of Christ is so-and-so and, when you 
have read his description of Christ, you 
found nothing more than a dressed-up 
version of Renan’s or 
Loisy’s Christ. 
tury critic was trying valiantly to 


Strauss’s or 
Each nineteenth cen- 
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make Christ up-to-date: each tried to 
represent Him as a man in keeping 
with the enlightened spirit of the times. 
The result was that each one stressed 
whatever he thought most important in 
the make-up of personality. 


GOD TO THE IMAGE OF MAN 


Albrecht Schweitzer admitted that 
the inquiry into the life of Jesus did 
not proceed from a purely historical 
interest but he claimed it arose from a 
desire to find in Jesus “an assistant in 
the fight for freedom from dogma.” 
Today we have that same notion of 
Jesus staring us in the eyes from col- 
umns of print in learned journals: in 
the campaign for academic freedom 
there are educators who love to cite the 
gentle Jesus as the foe of authoritar- 
ianism and the implacable enemy of 
dogma. Then we hear or read of other 
false concepts of Christ, concepts that 
you will find described in Christ and 
the Critics. There is Christ, the poet 
who hated dogma and whose spirit was 
“a pure flame of love”: Christ, the hero 
in the battle for human dignity and 
freedom: Christ, the rationalistie en- 
lightener: Christ, the moral teacher of 
common sense: Christ, the first Com- 
munist and preacher of the social gos- 
pel: Christ, the naturalistic pantheist: 
Christ, the superman after the fashion 
of Nietzsche’s Zarathustra. In most 
religious symposiums today you will 
find the various writers attempting to 
state what Christ means to them. Actu- 
ally, all that they are doing is un- 
consciously restating some rationalist’s 
false notion of Christ taken from books 
which they had- read while at college. 

The pathos of it all is that the modern 
mind is hopelessly confused about 
Christ. Each critic made Christ to his 
own image and likeness, with the result 
that there is no uniformity among these 
various portraits of the Nazarene. The 
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average educated man of 1953 is con- 
tent to list Christ in the ranks of hu- 
manity, the same Christ whose life is 
a riddle in its superhuman purity and 
selflessness. Hilarin Felder quotes Von 
Soden whose puzzled rationalist men- 
tality was similar to that of many men 
in our day. 


“We encounter in Jesus, uniquely 
and at every point, the inexpli- 
cable. This whole personality 
which shines forth upon us from the 
original Gospels—so genuine, so hu- 
man, so self-contained, so -incompre- 
hensible, so free from any false stroke 
whatever in the delineation—is both 
an incontestable, integral fact of the 
world’s history and the miracle of 
miracles in this wonderful history” 
(p. 219). 


There is no riddle for the Catholic in 
the New Testament account of Christ’s 
life. He believes that Christ was God, 
the light that shone upon a dark world 
over 1900 years ago and which will con- 
tinue to shine in the infinite reaches of 
the Godhead forever and ever. When 
one reads the New Testament in the 
light of the divinity of Christ, there is 
nothing inexplicable: the miracles and 
the personality and the virtues and the 
sufferings of Christ all come together 
to form one closely compact and co- 
herent whole. 

“The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us.” Infinite power was bound 
up in swaddling clothes in the manger. 
Yet, paradoxically, the omnipotent God 
had no desire to exert His infinite power 
by a showing of His might. He came to 
dwell among men and He _ showed 
toward them an extraordinary gentle- 
ness. Patiently He endured the short- 
comings of His own apostles without 
resorting to violence. There was about 
Him such an amiability that He be- 
came the most popular living person 
among the Jéws of His time, stirringly 
augmenting His message of love. 


“HIS CONVERSATION 
WAS IN HEAVEN” 


The all-powerful God loved quiei, 
the silence of the hillside by night 
where He could pray to His heavenly 
Father. He loved nature and children: 
He spoke contantly of peace and unity 
and declared blessed the meek, the 
merciful, the peacemakers. He pos- 
sessed the most endearing human traits, 
all the graces and perfections of a 
wonderful personality; yet, we can see 
that His chief concern was not this 
world or the men of this world. To read 
some poetic effusions one would get 
the impression that Christ’s only 
thought and preoccupation was the 
“Brotherhood of Man.” 

He moved in the world of His 
heavenly Father. His thoughts were 
not our thoughts, nor His ways our 
ways: in the phrase of St. Paul, “His 
conversation was in heaven.” There is 
something absolutely unique about the 
mental attitude of Christ so that we 
find historians asserting that He 
brought into the world a new concept 
of God: God as our heavenly Father. 
It is true that we read the name of the 
Father in the Old Testament, but such 
references are very rare. The Psalms, 
for instance, usually look upon the 
faithful as servants of God. In the 
Gospels, however, Christ addresses His 
Father in terms of tender love and 
paternal goodness and benevolence. 

Jesus impresses upon us the fact that 
the Father has a keen solicitude for 
His children. This extends to things 
temporal as well as spiritual. “Ask and 
you shall receive: seek and you shall 
find: knock and it will be opened unto 
you.” 

Because of His close intimacy with 
His Father, He realized how false was 
the legalistic attitude toward God as- 
sumed by the Pharisees. The prevail- 
ing concept at that time was the con- 
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cept of an inflexible, unyielding Je- 
hovah. But Christ did not learn the 
nature of His Father from the Scribes 
or from books: he learned it from His 
intimate relationship with His Father. 
In the warm radiance of the Beatific 
Vision, Jesus saw His Father as no 
Master of slaves: He saw Him as an 
infinitely generous Father, ready to 
pardon His prodigal sons, as an infi- 
nitely solicitous Father, ready to seek 
out His lost sheep. Due to Jesus’ 
preaching of the Fatherhood of God, 
His religion became a religion of child- 
like love. We must remember, how- 
ever, that this preaching came, not from 
a “humanitarian” Christ, but from the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity. 


CHRIST GLORIFIED THE 
MANIFESTED DIVINE WILL 


Then, too, we can read in the Gospels 
the fact that Christ lived what He 
preached: lived it even in the midst 
of men. He loved men with a deep 
love but He loved them because of the 
Father. This is an important point 
in these days of the brotherhood of men 
without the fatherhood of God. Of 
brotherhood for the sake of brother- 
hood Christ knew nothing. He loved 
His Father’s children because they 
were children of the Father. He helped 
them and served them: “Greater love 
than this no man hath that he lay down 
his life for his friend.” But Christ 
loved and helped and served men, not 
because they deserved His love, but 
simply for the Father’s sake. He per- 
formed miracles for men in order that 
they might see His good works and 
glorify the Father. 

This preoccupation with the Father, 
such as could be found only in a divine 
Son of the Father, is especially con- 
spicuous in Christ’s love of nature, for 
He loved the flowers of the field and the 
birds of the air as reflections of the 
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Divine Will. In his Christ Our Brother 
(Macmillan: 1944, p. 6), Karl Adam 
says: 


“Nor was His love for nature and 
natural things any mere sentimental 
enthusiasm such as was characteristic 
of the poets of the Romantic Move- 
ment. Of the love of nature for na- 
ture’s sake Jesus knew nothing. For 
Him nature was nothing more and 
nothing less than a living manifesta- 
tion of the will of God.” 


There is something more than human 
in the prayer of Christ. No man has 
ever prayed as the Son of God prayed. 
In the words of Karl Adam: “So the 
prayer of Jesus to His Father is in its 
deepest ground a constant experience 
and realization of an essential unity 
and an absolutely unique Sonship.” 
His very manner of praying, its sub- 
limely mysterious intensity, is like an 
assertion of the text: “I and the 
Father are one” (John x: 30). Never 
before in history did anyone pray as 
perfectly as Jesus. He would pass the 
whole night alone upon a mountain 
top: oftentimes He went without sleep. 
The childlike intimacy with which He 
prayed to His Father made such an 
impression on His followers that for 
many generations the early Greek and 
Jewish. Christians retained “Abba, 
Father” in their prayers in its original 
Aramaic form. Whether Christ prayed 
in jubilation, in gratitude, in trust, in 
exaltation or in anguish, there was al- 
ways in His prayer a. loving, childlike 
humility utterly beyond the farthest 
reaches of human desire. 

Did Christ have the mental outlook 
of a moral reformer or of a humani- 
tarian dedicated to the betterment of 
the world? To read the New Testa- 
ment is to read the story of a passion- 
ate devotion to the Will of the Father. 
That was His goal and dream and task: 
the accomplishment of the Father’s 


THE WORD WAS MADE FLESH 





Will. How pale and feeble is the 
Christ of the humanitarians! I do not 
mean that Christ disregarded earthly 
life and all human values. His sym- 
pathy went out to all who suffered and 
He rejoiced to find so many elements 
of gladness in human life. But the 
fact is that He saw beyond all human 
things, beyond this created world to 
the Father, to Him in whom we live 
and move and have our being. He 
loved men, not, however, as a humani- 
tarian might love them on the surface 
of their souls. 


CHRIST IN CHRISTMAS 


The ordinary Catholic has to be on 
his guard at Christmastime for fear he 
might accept a false picture of Christ 
as presented by contemporary writers 
or lecturers. In our sermons we have 


to stress the fact that we are not cele- 
brating the birthday of a purely human 
Christ: such a Christ was never born. 
We celebrate the day on which the 
Word was made flesh. If one Catholic 
wants to give a suitable Christmas 
present to another, he should give him 
a true picture of Our Lord and Saviour. 
And where will we find that? Certainly 
not in a Christmas tree; not in 
artistic reproductions of famous paint- 
ings of the face of Christ: they repre- 
sent only the artist’s concept of Christ; 
not in Christmas cards showing old 
English inns or sailing ships or Scotty 
dogs; not in toys and ties and leather 
goods wrapped in red and green paper 
embossed with holly leaves. The true 
picture of the divine Christ can be 
found only within the covers of the 
New Testament. That is the best gift. 





In the next H P R issue 


in the course of history.” 


her indispensable characteristics. 





“Considering that priests come into much inevitable and necessary 
contact with women, and depend much on their help and influence in 
parish affairs, it is desirable for them to know what sacred and profane 
writers, presumably competent observers and critics, have said about 
their power and influence. Scarcely any good is accomplished any- 
where but a woman, in some way or capacity, has a hand in it. There 
is no lack of record concerning the good that women have to their 
credit in the history of Church and State. Likewise, there is no lack 
of record concerning the evil for which women have been responsible 


Apart from the wisdom of-Women and the Clergy by Father Walter 
Stehle, O.S.B., the article is a literary treat of classical references. There 
is the recurrent note that estimable men of all time have had a great 
unanimity about the so-called wiles of “semper femina,” as well as about 
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The Divine Office 


II. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


Ris DIVINE OFFICE is not merely a 
mental prayer. It must not only be said 
in its entirety, therefore, but it is to be 
recited vocally. This means that the 
tongue and lips are to be used in read- 
ing the office, although it is not re- 
quired that the cleric hear himself or 
that he be heard by others.”° It is 
sufficient that one be aware of the fact 
that he is articulating the words of the 
office.24_ One would do well to be on 
guard, when reciting his office privately 
while among others, that he does not 
prove to be a source of distraction to 
those around him by reciting his office 
audibly. Others may find it extremely 
difficult to say their own office or other 
prayers in such circumstances. 

Recitation in common, or with a com- 
panion, is sufficient to fulfill the obliga- 
tion of reciting the canonical hours. 
This is true with some restrictions. 
There must be only two persons or 
groups alternating recitation or chant- 
ing of the psalms and hymns. The ob- 
ligation would not be substantially ful- 
filled if there were three different par- 
ticipants reciting, for example, every 
third verse. However, various indi- 
viduals may recite the lessons, respon- 
sories, chapters, prayers, and antiphons, 
with the others merely listening.*? 

Recitation of the divine office in choir 
is an obligation imposed upon certain 
religious institutes and upon the mem- 


” Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., Vol. II, n. 764. 

= Tanquerey, op. cit., III, n. 1092. 

=Theologia Moralis. By J. Aertnys-C. A. 
Damen, C.SS.R. (Marietti, Rome, 1947), Vol 
I, n. 1119. 
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bers of the institute. It is this choir 
duty which is referred to in Canon 610, 
§ 1, where we read: 


“In institutes of men and women 
bound by the obligation of choir duty, 
the divine office must be recited 
daily in common, in accordance with 
the constitutions, in every house with 
at least four religious bound by the 
duty and not legitimately excused, or 
with even fewer religious, if the con- 
stitutions so provide.” 

This is not the same as recitation of 
the divine office in common, such as 
takes place among a group of diocesan 
priests during their annual retreat. 
The obligation of choir described in 
Canon 610, § 1, is real and local, not 
personal, affecting the various religious 
houses.” On the other hand, the sec- 
ular priests making their retreat are 
not obliged to say their office in com- 
mon, and the common law is not vio- 
lated if they say it individually. Even 
if only two clerics would recite the 
canonical hours together, their so doing 
would come under the heading of office 
in common, at least as far as the follow- 
ing remarks are concerned. 


VARIOUS NOTES 
ON OFFICE IN COMMON 


These possible variations of common 
recitation of the divine office are men- 
tioned because there are certain re- 
quirements to be met in any common 
recitation, whether in choir or merely 


*Institutiones Turis Canonici. By Mat- 


thaeus Conte a Coronata, O.F.M.Cap. (Mari- 
etti, Rome, 1947), Vol. I, n. 616. 
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by two priests saying office together. 
Each person or group should be able 
to hear the other distinctly. There- 
fore, a deaf person could not validly 
fulfill his obligation by saying office in 
common and reciting only his own 
share of the office, because he does not 
hear what is being said by the other 
person or group." Of course, if any 
participant is not personally bound to 
recitation of the canonical hours, he 
has no obligation at all so far as hear- 
ing others is concerned. Moreover, no 
one should become scrupulous about 
these requirements. One might miss a 
word, or even an entire verse, here and 
there, and still fulfill his obligation. 

For example, a cleric who has just 
finished reading one of the lessons, when 
office is said in common, may miss the 
first verse or two of a succeeding psalm 
as he moves back to his place. He is 
not obliged to say this verse or two, or 
to hurry through them in an effort to 
catch up with the others.2> An organist 
who is playing during the chanting of 
the canonical hours, if he is personally 
obliged to say the divine office, must 
recite at least one of the alternate 
verses of psalms and hymns as the 
office is being chanted or sung. It 
would not be sufficient for him merely 
to play the organ and to listen to the 
entire office as sung by others. The 
organist must also participate in the 
recitation of the office, like anyone else 
who has the obligation. 

The various bows, signs of the cross, 
and the like, although it is commend- 
able to perform them even in the 
private recitation of the divine office, 
do not oblige unless the canonical hours 
are recited in choir, in the sense of 
eanon 610.2 Consequently, one who 
is reciting his office in circumstances 


* Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., Vol. II, n. 765. 
* Loc. cit. 
*Tanquerey, op. cit., III, n. 1094. 


which make it advisable not to call 
attention unnecessarily to what he is 
doing, need have no qualms about try- 
ing to make the sign of the cross with- 
out being noticed by those around him. 
There is no obligation to perform these 
various ceremonies when the divine 
office is said privately, and it would be 
preferable to omit them entirely rather 
than to attempt to carry them out in 
what must be an imperfect or mutilated 
fashion. 


INTEGRAL RECITATION 


Whenever the divine office is said in 
common or in choir, each person or 
group should be careful not to begin 
until the other party has finished the 
preceding verse or other proper part of 
the office. The prayers recited in com- 
mon are to be said successively, not 
simultaneously, by the alternating 
groups. At times there may be con- 
cern because an associate in the reci- 
tation of office is given to clipping 
syllables, or to other defects in the 
pronunciation of words. Despite the 
possibility that a notable part of the 
office would not be properly recited be- 
cause of a fault like this, the presump- 
tion is against such a failure, and is in 
favor of the fulfillment of the obliga- 
tion by all parties concerned.?* It 
would take a great amount of clip- 
ping of syllables or of other mutila- 
tions to bring about a substantial de- 
fect. Likewise, if one group tends to 
recite the office too rapidly, there is 
generally no serious fault, because the 
obligation is substantially fulfilled.?% 

Faults of this kind are usually more 
of a problem in conscience for another 
person than they are for the individual 
committing them, and that, very often, 
because the “culprit” does not advert to 


= Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., I, n. 1121. 
* Noldin-Schmitt, loc. cit. 
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his fault. Aertnys-Damen recommend 
that, if there be occasion to say office 
with a person who is guilty of these 
faults, one should avoid such recitation 
in common, if it be possible to do so. 
These authors declare that one should 
not become involved in saying the 
office with a person who is guilty of 
these faults, unless there be a just cause 
for doing so. This just cause will be 
present, for example, according to 
Aertnys-Damen, when one’s Superior 
asks him to recite the office in common, 
or when a similar request is made by 
someone else whom it would be diffi- 
cult to refuse.*® In other words, one 
should do the best he can to avoid say- 
ing office with someone else who does 
not recite it properly, but there will be 
times when this cannot reasonably be 
avoided. 

It should be emphasized that, when 
imperfect enunciation of the words is 
due to some speech defect or to long- 
standing habit that is not easily over- 
come, there is no fault.°® Some, indeed, 
if they make a deliberate effort to pro- 
nounce the individual words more dis- 
tinctly and more slowly, may find that 
they are approaching the point of scru- 
pulosity about the matter. One’s con- 
cern to avoid the fault of reading the 
office too rapidly should not lead him 
to the other extreme and to the serious 
problems which can arise from such 
extremes. 


DEVOUT AND 
ATTENTIVE RECITATION 


The recitation of the divine office 
should be truly a prayer, not merely an 
extended period of reading from a book. 
Yet, by the very fact that a cleric takes 
up his breviary to recite the canonical 
hours, he has the intention of praying 
and of praising God. This intention 


” Loc. cit. 
© Op. cit., II, n. 768; Aertnys-Damen, loc. 
cit. 
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perdures unless it is purposely 
changed.*! Consequently, although the 
recitation of the canonical hours is not 
devout and properly attentive, one ful- 
fills the substance of his obligation. 
Nevertheless, mere fulfillment of the 
obligation is not the ideal. We should 
say our office piously, attentively, and 
devoutly. 

The minimum requirement for validly 
satisfying the precept is that there be 
external attention. This means that 
the cleric is not performing any other 
action which is incompatible with inter- 
nal attention. In this respect, much 
depends upon how serious an impedi- 
ment the other action is. For example, 
one could not write a letter, listen 
closely to the details of a story being 
told by another person, or umpire a 
baseball game, while reciting the di- 
vine office. These actions just do not 
go together. 

On the other hand, one might occa- 
sionally glance around at the scenery, 
listen to a choir singing, or engage in 
some similar action, without seriously 
preventing attention to the divine office. 
These actions do not, in themselves, 
prevent fulfillment of the obligation. 
Whether they are culpable or not, and 
how much fault lies in them, will de- 
pend upon particular circumstances. It 
is necessary to profit by personal ex- 
perience in judging how seriously one 
might be distracted by various exter- 
nal causes, and whether or not they 
prevent devout recitation of the canon- 
ical hours. 

Do voluntary distractions prevent 
fulfillment of the obligation to recite 
the divine office? If so, must one re- 
peat the portions during which the 
voluntary distractions were present? 
An effective answer to these questions 
is given by Aertnys-Damen.*? Vocal 


~ ™ Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., II, n. 766. 
Op. cit., I, n. 1126. 
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prayer, made with the intention of 
praying, substantially fulfills the no- 
tion of prayer. There is at least a cer- 
tain elevation of the mind to God, 
although attention may be distracted. 
Furthermore, if voluntary distractions 
prevented it from being true prayer, 
because they divert one’s attention, 
the same result would follow from in- 
voluntary distractions. These last do 
not prevent fulfilling the obligation to 
recite the divine office, just as they do 
not prevent the valid confecting of a 
sacrament. In like manner, despite 
the greater or lesser culpability in- 
volved in them, even voluntary distrac- 
tions do not prevent valid recitation of 
the office, provided that external atten- 
tion be present. 

Of course, we should, as far as pos- 
sible, take the necessary means to pre- 
vent distraction. These are means such 
as guarding against the occasions 
which lead to distraction, forming pre- 
viously an intention for which the di- 
vine office will be recited, saying some 
suitable prayer to this end, and striv- 
ing for recollection of the presence of 
God as we recite the canonical hours. 


INTERRUPTION OF 
THE DIVINE OFFICE 


As with any prayer, the divine office 
per se should not be interrupted for 
anything else. Nevertheless, as long 
as the entire office is said before the 
day is ended with midnight, the obliga- 
tion of Canon 135 is fulfilled. Interrup- 
tions may take place between the hours 
of the office or during the various hours. 
These interruptions are never grave 
sins, if the whole office be said during 
the day to which it is assigned. 

A notable interruption without a suffi- 
cient reason would be venially sinful. 
It should be remembered that a grave 
reason is not needed for lawful inter- 
ruption of the divine office, even in the 


midst of one of the canonical hours. 
An example of the just cause that will 
permit such interruptions is obedience, 
as when one is summoned by a superior 
to perform some duty, no matter how 
unimportant it appears to be. Actions 
for the benefit of one’s neighbor, such 
as the hearing of a confession, are also 
cited among the just causes for halting 
the recitation of office. Thus, in a 
parish church on Saturday afternoon, 
the confessor will often find periods of 
varying length during which there is no 
penitent in the confessional. He may 
lawfully resume the recitation of office 
during such unoccupied moments, al- 
though he knows that he will be inter- 
rupted soon and at any point in the 
office in order to hear a confession. 
When the next penitent enters the con- 
fessional, he should not be kept waiting 
in silence until Father finishes a psalm 
or a nocturn. The confessor may law- 
fully say office, despite the certainty 
of such interruptions, but he should 
remember that he is there to hear con- 
fessions and not to recite the canonical 
hours. 


DEMANDS OF COURTESY 


It is to be feared that at times some 
embarrassment or discomfiture may be 
caused for the faithful by a priest’s con- 
tinuing to recite his office while some- 
one stands before him, awaiting an op- 
portunity to speak. It is understand- 
able that the priest should wish to com- 
plete a verse or two of a psalm for the 
sake of finishing that specific portion 
of his office. However, that is far dif- 
ferent from requiring someone to wait 
for our attention, while we take three 
or four minutes to complete an hour or 
a nocturn, especially if no indication 
is given that the presence of the other 
person has been noted. If it be neces- 
sary to finish a portion of the office be- 
fore undertaking the business in hand, 
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one should at least ask the other per- 
son to wait a few moments while the 
office is completed. Ordinary polite- 
ness and charity are sufficient reason 
to interrupt the office at any point. 
There must be few experiences in life 
so disconcerting as being obliged to 
await the notice of a cleric whose atten- 
tion is apparently being given exclu- 
sively to his breviary. 

Wherever the office has been inter- 
rupted, there is no obligation of re- 
peating any portion that has already 
been said. Therefore, one does not have 
to begin over again the hour, the psalm, 
or the lesson that he was saying when 
the interruption occurred.** It is a wise 
practice to move the marker, be it rib- 
bon or card, every time a page of the 
breviary is finished. Then, if one later 
returns to the office uncertain about the 
point at which he should resume its 
recitation, he will be able to rely upon 
the marker instead of upon his memory 
alone. 

It may seem strange to those who are 
preparing to accept the obligation of 
the canonical hours that one does not 
always remember the place at which 
he was when the breviary was laid 
aside. Yet, experience shows that one 
can fail to remember his place in the 
office, especially after an interruption 
of several hours. For example, a priest 
can go through the day thinking that 
he has None, Vespers, and Compline yet 
to say. When he picks up his breviary 
again at the end of the evening’s parish 
duties, he finds the ribbon at the end 
of None and the beginning of Vespers. 
Without entering into a discussion of 
the theological principles here involved, 
we may say that the priest can safely 
follow the marker, and resume his 
office at Vespers, if it is his habitual 
practice to move the ribbon as he re- 


* Tanquerey, op. cit., III, n. 1089; Aertnys- 
Damen, op. cit., I n. 1123. 
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cites his daily office. The ribbon in this 
case gives him sufficient reason to judge 
that the obligation of reciting None has 
been fulfilled, although he had _ for- 
gotten that this particular Little Hour 
had been completed. 


PROPER ORDER OF HOURS 
TO BE OBSERVED 


The order of the various hours, as 
given in the breviary, is to be followed 
by all who are obliged to recite the 
divine office. Nevertheless, no inver- 
sion or reversal of the parts of the 
office will ever be seriously sinful, pro- 
vided that the day’s entire office be 
recited. If there be a reasonable cause 
for inversion of the order, there will be 
no sin at all. For example, one might 
omit the recitation of Matins for the 
time being and proceed to say the re- 
mainder of his office, because he had 
available only a Horae Dviurnae in- 
stead of a complete breviary. It has 
been mentioned previously that some 
recent editions of this book contain 
the entire office, except for the lessons 
of Matins. One who is using a volume 
of this kind could easily have good 
reason to recite the lessons before or 
after the remainder of the office, which 
is contained in the separate volume. 
Again, one who comes late to the reci- 
tation of office in common would do 
better to take up the recitation of the 
hour with the others, at whatever point 
they may be, and to say privately the 
first part of the hour after the recita- 
tion in common has been completed. 

Discussing interruption of the canon- 
ical hours and their proper order calls 
attention to the rubrics that determine 
the manner in which the respective 
parts of the office should be concluded. 
As those who daily recite the divine 
office know, if Lauds follows immedi- 
ately after Matins, the preliminary 
Pater and Ave are dispensed with, and 
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the hour begins with Deus, in adjuto- 
rium. However, if Lauds is not to 
follow at once, Matins should be con- 
cluded as indicated in the Ordinary for 
the divine office, by the Dominus vo- 
biscum before and after the prayer that 
is proper to the office being said, with 
the Benedicamus Domino and Fidelium 
animae, followed by the Pater Noster.** 

Lauds should be concluded with the 
proper antiphon of the Blessed Virgin, 
according to the season, unless another 
hour follows immediately the recitation 
of Lauds. In that case, the antiphon 
follows the last hour which is said.*° 
If one should continue the entire office 
after Lauds without interruption, end- 


"* Cfr. S. C. of Rites, February 1, 1886, D. A. 
3653. 
*® Rubricae Generales Breviaru, XIV, 4. 


ing with Compline, the usual ending for 
Compline is observed. The fact that 
the antiphon of the Blessed Virgin was 
not said after any of the previous hours 
does not change the rubrics for end- 
ing Compline. 

Briefly, then, the antiphon is said 
after Lauds or after the next succeed- 
ing hour with which the office is con- 
cluded. If the office is not interrupted 
after any of the preceding hours, the 
antiphon is said only at the end vf com- 
pline.26 Needless to say, it would not 
be reasonable to interrupt the office in 
the midst of some hour, merely to avoid 
having to recite the Salve Regina or 
other antiphon of the season. 


SC. of Rites, April 20, 1923, D. A. 4384, 2. 


(To be concluded) 





In a forthcoming H P R issue 





The significance and the value to all our readers to be found in Father 
H. Martindale’s Diagnosis and Treatment of Scruples may be gathered 
from the introduction to his article: 





“No other psychie affliction has more effect on the religious and 
mental life than the state of scruples. This state of mind and soul 
presents a great deal of difficulties for the confessor and demands 
great care and caution, especially at the very beginning. The 
spiritual state of the scrupulous is the result of disorders of the 
nervous and psychic system and needs the care of both psychiatrist 
and priest. In most cases it is dangerous to consider it only as a 
religious state and to treat it purely from the moral and pastoral 
theology text books. We éan safely say that scruples are chiefly 
mental in their origin and that the spiritual state of scruples is more 
rare than the majority of confessors would believe.” 
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Are We Underestimating 
the Laity? 


By KEVIN B. THOMAS 


—_— the publishers of My 
Way of Life’ announced that sale and 
distribution of the book had reached 
over 350,000 copies. The book, as 
described by the publisher is_ the 
“Summa simplified.” This amazing 
sales record for a book of this kind 
should be of particular interest to the 
clergy for it immediately suggests a 
re-evaluation. 

Where did My Way of Life make its 
way? In schools and seminaries? Of 
course. But the point of particular 
interest to us is that vast numbers of 
sales were and are being made in book- 
stores—over the counter—with a re- 
sulting demand so great that the pub- 
lishers could not keep up with the 
supply. These were sales made to the 
Joes and Marys of every parish, in 
every diocese. 

The tremendous interest in St. 
Thomas’ teachings among the laity, 
evidenced by the popularity of this 
work, is substantial reason to make us 
stop and ask, “Are we underestimating 
the laity?” 


ATTITUDE OF PRIEST TO LAITY 


There are three main areas to con- 
sider in this evaluation of the atti- 
tude of priest to laity. We do not 
claim that any one attitude or the 
other is prevalent, but, unless the con- 


1 My Way of life. By Walter Farrell, O.P., 
and Martin Healy (Confraternity of the Pre- 
cious Blood). 
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siderations outlined are taken into ac- 
count, we shall almost invariably under- 
estimate. The three areas, and cer- 
tainly not in any order of importance, 
are intellectual, financial, and spirit- 
ual. 

Where do we estimate the intellec- 
tual level of American Catholics? A 
priest-editor, addressing a group of his 
fellows at a Catholic Press convention 
several years ago, made the astounding 
statement that we should “never under- 
estimate the ignornace of our people.” 
Fortunately, his remark was seriously 
challenged. Nevertheless, there is little 
doubt that his opinion is one which is 
far too widely shared. A basic dis- 
tinction must be made here. Because 
the laity cannot grasp a profound pres- 
entation (such as that of St. Thomas), 
it does not necessarily follow that they 
cannot grasp the underlying profound 
thought. The problem, then, is not to 
“write-off” anything more difficult than 
the “Hail Mary,” but to find ways and 
means to popularize—to make the pro- 
found more attractive and understand- 
able. When we simply dismiss the 
ability of the laity to comprehend such 
concepts, not only do we thereby fail 
in our responsibility to teach, but we 
ignore the facts and trends which are 
all about us today. 

“But,” one hears, “350,000 copies of 
anything do not “make a rainstorm.” 
There are, however, other evidences 
that a re-evaluation of the intellectual 
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level of the Catholic laity is in order. 


CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
IN SECULAR OUTLETS 


The most obvious indication, of 
course, is the tremendous success of 
Bishop Sheen’s television show. Even 
if we discount the fabulous personality, 
we must admit a minimum of interest 
on the part of listeners in the subject 
matter treated, particularly in view of 
the sustained popularity of the program. 
Here, too, is one of the finest examples 
of the earlier distinction. Make the 
profound popular! 

Perhaps more important are the sales 
of solidly Catholic books by Catholic 
publishers as well as by secular pub- 
lishers who are finding the publication 
of Catholic books most lucrative. 
Thomas Merton immediately comes to 
mind. While Seven Storey Mountain 
had wide appeal, by no stretch of the 
imagination could Ascent to Truth or 
the Sign of Jonas be placed in the same 
category. They are best described as 
mystical. Still the latter two were also 
large sellers, due, undoubtedly, in great 
part to Merton’s name. Nevertheless, 
the wide interest in this aspect of the 
Church was very much apparent. 

The popularity of Graham Greene, 
Evelyn Waugh, and Nobel prize-win- 
ning Francois Mauriac are other indi- 
cations of Catholic intellectual con- 
cern with the problems of good and 
evil. On a more esoteric plane, but, 
nonetheless, indicative, is the growing 
interest in Bernanos, Bloy, Claudel, 
and others. All these suggest an intel- 
lectual vitality which we may be over- 
looking. 

To be more concrete. In 1923, the 
first edition of the Catholic Press Di- 
rectory listed 106 newspapers and 145 
magazines in circulation. Combined 
newspaper circulation was 1.7 million 
and magazine circulation 4.7 million. 


In 1953 there were 137 diocesan news- 
papers and 435 magazines with a com- 
bined circulation of 19.7 million. In 
30 years the circulation of the Catholic 
press had multiplied more than four 
times. Underlying the growth of the 
Catholic newspaper and _ periodical 
market is the development of circula- 
tion methods based on an awareness of 
the growing intellectualism of the 
Catholic man in the street. Magazines 
and newspapers are discovering that 
the parish church is one of the vital 
centers of distribution. Magazine 
racks in the back of churches are be- 
coming ever more popular. They are 
even making money (admittedly not 
large amounts) for pastors. Thus, the 
alert pastor, aware of the greater re- 
ceptivity of his people, is doing much 
to further Catholic reading. This 
growth of the Catholic press in America 
—a Catholic press, incidentally, that 
is unsurpassed in the world—is one of 
the most encouraging signs of a com- 
parable growth in Catholic intellectual 


* life. 


THE FRUITS OF OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Catholic education is greatly respon- 
sible for the rise in the intellectual level 
of American Catholics. At present 
there are 198,930 students in Catholic 
colleges and universities. In addition 
there is the great growth of Adult Edu- 
cation programs, such as the Bishop 
Shiel school in Chicago and the Insti- 
tute of Social Education in Cleveland. 

A look at the Catholic private and 
parochial school system will convince 
even the most skeptical that more 
American Catholics are being educated 
according to Catholic tradition and 
that, consequently, as Catholic adults, 
they will participate more fully in the 
intellectual life of the Church. Accord- 
ing to the Official Catholic Directory, 
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there were 2,506,500 students attend- 
ing 11,995 Catholic primary and sec- 
ondary schools. Information Maga- 
zine? in a short, but comprehensive re- 
port entitled “Crisis in the Schools,” 
noted that “in Detroit, of 58,000 chil- 
dren in public schools more than half 
would be in parochial schools if they 
could get in.” Are we underestimating 
the desire of our people to participate 
more fully in the intellectual life of 
the Church? 


THE LAITY AND THE CHURCH’S 
FINANCIAL BURDEN 


This brings us directly to the second 
point of consideration. Are we under- 
estimating the willingness of our people 
to bear the financial burdens of the 
Chureh? Another look at the record 
reveals some startling facts and may 
destroy many illusions. 

Said Information in the report re- 
ferred to above: 


“European Catholics visiting 
America are constantly amazed at 
the vast educational system volun- 
tarily built by the American Catho- 
lie laity. Europe has seen nothing 
like it. Our parents did a tremendous 
job, and an equally magnificent job 
is being done today. In the past five 
years the number of pupils in Catho- 
lie schools has risen by 725,000. This 
is a spectacular 26% increase in en- 
rollment within a half-decade and 
may exceed the rate of expansion of 
any other similar period in the his- 
tory of the Church in American life.” 
And how are the schools being paid 
for? By the voluntary support of our 
Catholic people. In one parish (but 
undoubtedly not too uncommon an oc- 
currence), the parishioners, themselves, 
organized and requested the pastor to 
begin a campaign to build a school. 
What was unusual was that these 

2Information Magazine, November, 1953 


(published by the Paulist Fathers, New York 
wm. NN. ¥.. 
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people were all new home owners, all 
with mortgages and the many other ex- 
penses that go along with starting a 
home and raising a family. Still they 
were willing to assume the additional 
financial burden of building a school. 

American Catholics are up the social 
ladder. More of them are in the pro- 
fessions and, like most of the country, 
more are making better salaries. They 
are willing to support their parish if 
approached properly. Any issue of 
magazines like THe HoOMILETIC AND 
PasToRAL REviIEw will contain adver- 
tisements for fund raisers—men who 
know the techniques of raising money. 
The biggest problem for most pastors, 
however, is not to master the techniques 
of fund raising, but rather to convince 
themselves that their people will give 
to support their parish. 


CATHOLICS IN THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


The influence of Catholics on the 
American economy is striking to the 
extent that a new organization has been 
formed (The Catholic Newspaper 
Representatives) to bring to advertisers 
the message of Catholic buying power 
and, consequently, to bring to Catholic 
newspapers a larger share of the money 
spent on advertising. The average 
Catholic family is larger than the 
average of the rest of the nation. The 
Catholic birth rate is more than 50% 
higher than the nation’s average, ac- 
cording to figures released by James F. 
Kane of CNR. This means that Catho- 
lies, having more than a million babies 
a year, are more and more becoming a 
most vital part of America’s financial 
picture. It is this concept of the Ameri- 
can Catholic which the American clergy 
should know, too. 

Catholics voluntarily support schools 
for 3°/, million students. In New York 
City alone, according to a New York 
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Times report, the parochial school sys- 
tem with its 300,000 pupils and its 8,500 
teachers would cost the taxpayers 425 
million dollars for buildings alone and 
an additional 110 million dollars an- 
nually to maintain these schools. This, 
then, is an indication of the willingness 
of Catholics to assume greater financial 
burdens to support the Church. 


THE NOTRE DAME REPORT 


A better financial picture of Catho- 
lies today is a recent survey made by 
the Notre Dame class of 1928. The re- 
sult was compared to those of a Har- 
vard survey made by Time in 1947. 
The survey showed the median average 
income of the Notre Dame graduates to 
be substantially higher than those of 
the Harvard graduates, both after 
twenty-five years. 

There are financial implications to be 
drawn from the higher Catholic birth 
rate, too. Here is another instance 
where a Catholic frequently accepts 
greater economic burden than his non- 
Catholic fellow because of religious 
principle. There are two main con- 
clusions that constantly obtrude from 
the above: 1) Catholics, as a group, 
are better off financially than pre- 
viously. 2) There is a definite will- 
ingness on the part of our laity to 
accept responsibilities, as Catholics, to 
contribute to the support of the Church. 

The clergy must shed its timidity 
and approach Catholics as members of 
one family, and ask their people to 
share more fully in the burden of the 
parish. Failure to do so is again to 
underestimate the laity and its aware- 
ness of the real obligation to support 
the Church, even to the point of saeri- 
fice. 


SPIRITUALITY OF THE LAITY 


Finally, but that which all else serves, 
is our estimation of the spirituality of 


the laity fair? If we can make some 
judgment from the typical Sunday ser- 
mon—the most frequent occasion when 
the laity can be addressed on things 
spiritual—then here the estimation is 
lowest of all. 

If we recognize the Mass as the cen- 
tral act of Catholic worship, then the 
spiritual state of the laity cannot be 
as bad as we may sometimes think. 
There are numerous Daily Missals in 
production today. My Sunday Missal, 
prepared by the late Father Stedman, 
has sold over 18 million copies in the 
last sixteen years. A desire to make 
the Mass more meaningful is certainly 
an indication of the growing spirituality 
of our lay people. 

The well-known Frank Sheed (and I 
should note here, too, that Mr. Sheed 
is another example of a man who can 
make the profound popular), has re- 
cently published a wonderful booklet, 
Are We Really Teaching Religion? In 
it he insists that we should at least 
teach our people a “tremendous devo- 
tion to Christ.’””’ While Mr. Sheed ques- 
tions the success of our religious teach- 
ing, there are indications that this love 
and devotion to Christ are very much 
with us. 

The Notre Dame survey found that 
12% of the class of ’28 are daily com- 
municants, 24% are weekly communi- 
‘ants, and 29% are monthly communi- 
ecants; in short, 64% of the class re- 
ceives Holy Communion frequently. 
There are well over 100,000 members of 
the Peoples Eucharistic League and the 
Nocturnal Adoration Society. Since 
Pius X, there has been a tremendous 
rise in both confessions and com- 
munions. With the new Eucharistic 
fast regulations, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect the upsurge to continue. 


*Are We Really Teaching Religion. By 
Frank Sheed (Sheed and Ward, New York, 
N. ¥,). 
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TO RESTORE ALL THINGS IN CHRIST 

The growth in America of the Li- 
turgical Movement, the Young Chris- 
tian Workers, Cana, The Laymen’s Re- 
treat Movement, Grailville, to mention 
but a few, all of which groups have the 
primary objective of greater lay spiritu- 
ality and love of Christ, is evidence of 
significant advance among the laity. If 
we accept the fact that our people are 
better educated, enjoying a greater 
spiritual background, then much of our 
present apologetic approach will give 
way to a dynamic, vital, and inspira- 
tional Catholicism. 


In the next H P R issue 


_We recognize too well that there is 
much to be desired, much to be done. 
This is always true where perfection is 
the ideal. Until we stop underestimat- 
ing the laity and asking for the barest 
minimum of participation in the life 
of the Church, they will disappoint us. 
When, however, we are willing to recog- 
nize the talents, the intellectual, finan- 
cial, and spiritual growth, then the 
pleas of the Popes for greater partici- 
pation by the laity in the Church’s 
activities will be answered. Before we 
can raise their hearts, we must raise our 
sights to restore all things in Christ. 





“The notorious bloody persecution of religion during the Russian 
revolution and in after years (1917-1920), the persecutions in Mexico 
(1917, 1926) and in Spain (1936-1939), failed to produce the desired 
results, causing, on the contrary, great aversion for Communism in 
right-minded people. The faithful were forced into the underground, 
but they were strengthened in their faith. The statement of Tertullian, 
‘The blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church,’ is true all over again. 

“The bloody persecution of religion was a bad advertisement for 
Communism among the Christians in the free countries where the Reds 
struggled to spread their ideology. After such experiences, therefore, 
the Communists changed their tactics when fighting religion. Now 
they try to avoid making public martyrs for the Faith and, instead, 
imprison the priests and sentence them on alleged charges of con- 
spiracy, espionage, and other similar pretexts. Officially they show 
themselves as protector’s of religious freedom and try to tear the 
faithful away from religion by indoctrination, re-education and by a 
systematic anti-religious propaganda exerted especially on the young- 
sters in the schools.” 

Rev. Theodore Zubek presents a factual, thoroughly documented, most 
revealing account of the tribulations which face the Church in the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain in his The Latest Communistic Tactics in Fighting 
the Catholic Church (With Special Reference to the Church in Czecho- 
Slovakia). More than the story of modern martydom and the heroism of 
our priests and religious, the article exposes the cunning and the viciousness 
of the new fanaticism against Christ. 
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A Doctor Considers the 
Birth of Jesus 


By CLIFFORD E, L. HENRY, M.D. 


Te OBJECT of this treatise is to 
present an orderly and reasonable dis- 
cussion regarding the birth of Jesus 
Christ, the virginity of His mother, and 
her chastity. For some, these doctrines 
present difficult problems. 

There is very little written upon the 
subject of the actual birth. Because of 
this, there is considerable vagueness 
and, in some instances, actual confusion 
of opinions. The birth is pronounced 
miraculous without further explanation, 
so that an inquiring mind wonders. If 
there is no answer other than a dog- 
matie assertion of principles, it creates 
an antagonism that furthers the dissen- 
sion. 

Some of the early Fathers of the 
Church take extreme advantage of liter- 
ary license in an endeavor to avoid any 
reference to sex or the development of 
a child in utero, apparently through 
fear such reference may contaminate 
the Blessed Virgin; a not at all infre- 
quent description of the pregnancy is 
that the Child was carried in the bosom 
of Mary. Much more definite was the 
angel Gabriel: “Behold thou shalt con- 
ceive in thy womb, and shalt bring 
forth a son; and thou shalt call his 


name Jesus.” ! 


THE VIRGINITY 


The doctrine of the virginity of the 
Blessed Virgin rests upon the definition 


of a virgin. A virgin is defined to be 


? Luke i: 31. 


a female that has never received a male 
by foree or invitation. In modern 
times this could also include reception 
of sperm by artificial insemination. 
This justifies an opinion that insemina- 
tion from a source other than the hus- 
band is adultery. By normal human 
standards, the child is the result of 
copulation, so that a woman who bears 
a child cannot be a virgin, not because 
of the child, but because of her recep- 
tion of amale. With the Blessed Virgin 
there was no reception of a male; she 
conceived without the agency of man; 
the ovum was activated through the 
power of the Holy Spirit, virginity, 
therefore, being preserved: “And Mary 
said to the angel: “How shalt this be 
done, because I know not man? And 
the angel answering said to her: The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Most High shall over- 
shadow thee. And therefore also the 
Holy which shall be born of thee shall 
be called the Son of God.”? Mary at 
once became the Bride of God and the 
Mother of God. It is this evidence from 
the Scriptures that justifies one claim 
that the birth of Jesus Christ was a 
miraculous birth. 


THE PREPARATION 


David is referred to as the ancestor, 
in humanity, of the Messias, and Mary’s 
genealogy is of the line of David; the 


Luke i: 34, 35. 
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part she was to play is foretold in the 
chronicals of the time of David. 
Through a particular bounty of grace, 
when Mary’s mother Anne became preg- 
nant with Mary, there was no stain of 
original sin on the soul of the infant; 
therefore, Mary was as Eve before she 
sinned; sO a Way was prepared for the 
fulfillment of the prophesy of Isaias:* 
“Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear 
a son, and his name shall be called 
Emmanuel.”” The tradition of belief in 
the Immaculate Conception goes far 
back into the very early practices and 
beliefs of the first Christians. The 
dogma is most reasonable and accept- 
able by believers in the divinity of 
Jesus Christ; it is not reasonable to 
advance an idea that God would take 
on human form through one stained 
with sin. 

When Eve was created she was free 
of sin. It was not until she exercised 
the right of free will and yielded to 
temptation, that she disobeyed God and 
acquired sin. The judgment of God is 
recorded in Genesis iii: 16: “I will mul- 
tiply thy sorrows, and thy conceptions: 
in sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren, and thou shalt be under thy hus- 
band’s power, and he shall have domin- 
ion over thee.” The function of Eve 
was to be a vessel for reproduction of 
the species; the organs to carry out this 
purpose were present as it is indicated 
in the command to increase and multi- 
ply. It is reasonable to believe that, 
prior to the disobedience, the process 
of reproduction was to be without pain 
or distortion of parts; after the dis- 
obedience the judgment is that there be 
pain and distortion of parts during the 
birth of a child. 

Mary was as Eve before sin; she was 
free of sin; she was a proper vessel 
through whom could come the Messiah, 


*Isaias vii: 14. 
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as a human, that He might in justice 
be the final judge. 

Mary could have refused the request 
of Gabriel; because she had been chosen 
the Mother of God she had not been de- 
prived of free will. She realized full 
well the place an unwed mother takes 
in Jewish life. She was not yet the 
spouse of Joseph, and, it is probable, 
there was the question of what would 
be his reaction when he found her al- 
ready with child. It was, indeed, her 
sanctity of soul that prompted her con- 
Her reply to Gabriel was more 
complete than generally credited when 
she said “I know not man.” It included 
all sexual passion. She was as innocent 
as Eve before the temptation. Mary 
was a virgin by all standards, and the 
birth truly miraculous because of the 
means of conception. 


sent. 


THE INCARNATION 


The humanity of Jesus Christ began 
at once when Mary assumed the re- 
sponsibility requested of her by the 
angel Gabriel; the child grew in utero 
and was born. 

Fulgentius, a theologian of the sixth 
century, clearly defines the Incarna- 
tion: 


“God did not assume a human be- 
ing already formed or conceived, or 
one that was of certain age of life or 
had already begun life in its mother’s 
womb. But, before Mary conceived 
anything, and quite apart from ordi- 
nary means or manner of forming any 
human being, God, willing to become 
man, entered the temple of the virgin 
womb, and, bestowing the gift of 
fecundity by virtue of His godhead, 
He assumed from her whom He willed 
as His mother a real body of our 
species.” 4 


St. John Damascene, that vigorous 


defender of the faith against the various 


. Mariology. By Rev. M. J. Schuben (Her- 
der, St. Louis), Vol. I, p. 89. 
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heresies which tried to disrupt the 
Church in the seventh century, describes 
the pregnancy in an explicit manner: 


“The Word is made flesh, truly con- 
ceived of the Virgin by the assump- 
tion of her flesh. tle appears, indeed, 
as God in His own flesh which He 
deified the moment He brought it into 
existence; so that the following three 
happened simultaneously: the as- 
sumption, existence, and deification 
of the flesh by the Word.” ® 


AQUINAS’ REPLY TO NESTORIUS 


St. Thomas Aquinas, writing in de- 
fense of the Blessed Virgin as the 
Mother of God to refute the teaching 
or Nestorius, taught: 


“Tf any one insists on maintaining 
that the Blessed Virgin ought not to 
be called the Mother of God because 
flesh alone and not divinity was de- 
rived from her, as Nestorius con- 
tended, he clearly is not aware of 
what he is saying. A woman is not 
called a mother for the reason that 
everything that is in her child is 
derived from her. Man is made of 
body and soul; and a man is what he 
is in virtue of his soul rather than in 
virtue of his body. But no man’s 
soul is derived from his mother. . . 
Consequently, just as any woman is 
a mother from the fact that her child’s 
body is derived from her, so the 
Blessed Virgin ought to be called the 
Mother of God if the body of God is 
derived from her. ... Therefore, all 
who admit that human nature was 
assumed by the Son of God into the 
unity of His person, must admit that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary is the 
Mother of God.’® 


To clear the relation of the human 


soul of Jesus Christ and His divinity, 
the following is quoted: 


“Lastly, in the case of Christ, the 
production and infusion of the human 


Ibid. 
*Compendium of Theology (Herder, St. 
Louis), Chapter 224, p. 260. 


soul is considered from the viewpoint 
of an extension and revelation of the 
internal communication of life in 
(iod. Hence, the soul of Christ, 
which is connected in its origin with 
the Logos and through Him the 
Father as the source of divine lite, 
participates also by origin and nature 
in this life. It there enters into the 
body as both naturally and super- 
naturally living, 7.e., as the natural 
and supernatural image of the eternal 
Father.” 7 


THE HUMAN NATURE 

OF JESUS CHRIST 

A Child was born, a divine Person 
with two natures. The mind of an in- 
fant, when first born, is as a blank page, 
and it develops as the senses record 
events. The distinct personal union of 
the divine nature and human nature 
was such that the human nature of 
Jesus was from the beginning conscious 
of His mission. At the time He con- 
founded the elders in the temple, He 
replied to His mother: “Did you not 
know I must be about my Father’s 
business?” 


“The Church holds that prior to the 
Resurrection, the Body of Christ was 
subject to all the weaknesses to which 
human nature unassumed is univer- 
sally subject; such as hunger, thirst, 
pain, death. . . . All these bodily 
weaknesses were not miraculously 
brought about by Jesus; they were 
the natural results of the human na- 
ture He assumed. ... Death from 
old age would have come to Jesus, 
had He not been violently put to 
death. (See St. Augustine, “De 
Peccat.” II, 29; P.L., XLIV, 180.) 
The effect of the Incarnation on the 
human will of Jesus was to leave it 
free in all things save sin.” § 


Tertullian was a lawyer of the sec- 
ond century, a Christian convert who 
7 Schuben, op. cit., p. 99. 


®*“Tnearnation,” Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. 
VII, p. 714. 
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openly claimed the right to defend the 
Church against persecutions. He wrote 
extensively and his reasoning had a 
legal rather than a mystical trend. 


“Moreover the body of Christ is 
not heavenly: it was really born. 
The angels that appeared could 
frame for themselves sidereal bodies, 
for they did not come down to die, 
but Christ, who came down to die, 
must have been really born. So, He 
was born, and born from the sub- 
stance of the Virgin.” ® 


St. Augustine has this to say: 


“The body of Jesus was real, 
earthy and taken from a woman, in 
order that in it both sexes might 
struggle against Satan and overcome 
him; and also in order that, since a 
woman had brought death to us, a 
woman might give us life. That 
body is the work of the whole Trinity, 
since it is a work ad extra. However, 
its formation is attributed especially 
to the Holy Ghost; yet it would not 
be by any means correct to say that 
Jesus is the Son of the Holy Ghost. 
In any case, its elements come from 
the Virgin who remained a virgin in 
conceiving, a virgin in bringing forth, 
ever a virgin.” 1° 
St. Augustine leaves the question of 

manner of birth unanswered except to 
say “a virgin in bringing forth”; he 
does not define a virgin. 

St. Jerome and St. Ambrose wrote 
extensively how exceedingly fitting that 
the mother of Jesus Christ should be 
ever a virgin, but nothing about the 
parturition. It seems evident the early 
Fathers assumed the definition of a 
virgin to be the same as in the Old Law; 
a woman who had never received a man. 


THE PARTURITION 


The Fathers of the Church agree that 
the Child in utero derived its nourish- 





* History of Dogmas. By Tixeront (Herder, 
St. Louis), Vol. I, p. 316. 
” Tixeront, op. cit., p. 374. 
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ment from the mother. Hence, there 
must have been a placenta, a cord, and 
the membranes containing the fluid that 
surrounds and protects the child in 
utero. The pregnancy of Mary had to 
have a termination and there are dif- 
ferences in belief how this was accom- 
plished. It is well to admit that any 
statement is a conjecture. 

St. Luke is careful to record many 
medical events; as a physician such in- 
cidents were of particular interest to 
him. He made a special trip to see 
Mary, and it is because of this that we 
have an account of the nativity. 

St. Luke is strangely silent regarding 
the parturition; sometimes silence is of 
greater importance than testimony. It 
was common practice for a woman in 
childbirth to be attended by another 
woman, if not by a physician. Mary, 
through that mysterious intuition com- 
mon to women in many things, knew 
her time for delivery was near. Be- 
cause of her condition, Joseph sought 
shelter and, very probably, aid from the 
woman of the inn. The Child was born, 
then wrapped in swaddling clothes. It 
is reasonable to think St. Luke would 
have in some manner become informed 
had the birth been through other than 
natural channels. He would un- 
doubtedly have reported it, for he was 
meticulous in his medical reporting. 
In the very early Church there was a 
heresy which taught that Christ, as 
God, could not have a material body, 
that His body was only apparent; 
hence, it was taught, Jesus was not born 
of Mary, but His heavenly body passed 
through her virgin body. 

Many teachers of theology present a 
conjecture, almost as if it is a dogma 
of the Church, that, at the time of birth, 
the body of Jesus did not pass through 
the normal channels of birth; the intra- 
uterine body was glorified and passed 
through the flesh of Mary as light 
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through darkness. This would be pos- 
sible if God so willed it. 

In all the prophecies regarding the 
coming of the Messiah, He was to be 
born of a woman. Isaias designated a 
virgin. In no prophecy was it said that 
God, as God, would be born; but God, 
who is man, would be born.!! 

To be in harmony with a belief that 
the intra-uterine life was as a human, 
it is reasonable to believe that there 
was no departure from normal chan- 
nels. Sustaining this conjecture there 
is the matter of disposal of the secun- 
dines incidental to pregnancy; they no 
doubt passed through normal channels. 

Mary was as Eve before the judg- 
ment; therefore, there was no pain and 
no destroying of the integrity of the 
body. 


THE CHASTITY OF MARY 


Beginning with the time when the 
Protestant Church refused to honor 
Mary as the Mother of God, Protestant- 
ism has slowly lost full knowledge of 
the divinity of Christ. As Mother 
of God she is recognized as man’s chief 
mediator between man and her Son, as 
He is the only mediator between man 
and the Father. When Joseph learned 
that Mary was with child, he was dis- 
posed to secretly put her away; he knew 
the Jewish law was severe, even unto 
death. While he pondered the question, 
God revealed to Joseph the nature of 


~ 4 Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. VII, p. 714. 


Mary’s pregnancy, and he became rec- 
onciled in his role of protector and 
guardian, known to the world as the 
father. The majority of Protestants 
have no difficulty accepting a belief 
that Joseph did not have conjugal rela- 
tion before the birth of Jesus. The 
ones that claim there was no virginity 
after the birth of Jesus offer “and he 
knew her not till she brought forth her 
first born son.” The “till” does not 
signify definite time, nor does the term 
“first born” imply other sons; among 
the Jews it is a legal term. 

“Brothers of Jesus’ does not mean 
sons of Mary; they are cousins of Jesus. 
It was the custom of the Jews to so 
designate close relatives. 


“James, Joseph, Simon and Jude, 
James, whom St. Mark calls ‘the less,’ 
and Joseph were sons of Mary, wife 
of Cleophas and sister-in-law of the 
Blessed Virgin. Of the two Apostles 
who bore the name of James, it has 
been shown that one was the son of 
Zebedee and the other of Cleophas. 
Jude was the brother of James. 
Simon, therefore, is the only one 
whose genealogy we cannot find ex- 
plicitly given in the New Testament; 
but an author who is very nearly 
contemporay with the Apostles, 
Hegesippus (he wrote about the 
middle of the second century), tells 
us that the second bishop of Jeru- 
salem was Simon, son of Cleophas 
and cousin of the Lord.” !* 


2 Life of Christ. By Msgr. E. Le Camus 
(Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn.), Vol. I, 
p. 178. 
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The Assumption and the 
Immaculate Conception 


By WILFRID F. DEWAN, C.S.P.* 


cs A LONG TiME the Immaculate 
Conception was the basis of the favorite 
argument in favor of Mary’s Assump- 
tion. Perhaps it still is today, although 
the proof from co-redemption is_ be- 
coming more and more _ prominent. 
O’Connell observes: 


“It is since the proclamation of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Glorious Virgin Mary 
by Pope Pius IX in 1854 that prac- 
tically every voice in opposition to 
her bodily Assumption into Heaven 
has been hushed.” ! 


And Roschini says: 


‘“‘Among the various arguments ad- 
duced by theologians to prove the 
bodily Assumption of the Mother 
of God, and its definability, the argu- 
ment taken from the Immaculate 
Conception seems to hold the prin- 
cipal place.” ? 


It is worthy of note, also, that the 
Bull of Definition of the Assumption 
makes much of this argument: 


“That privilege (of the Assump- 
tion) has shone forth in new radiance 
since our predecessor of immortal 
memory, Pius IX, solemnly pro- 
claimed the dogma of the revered 
Mother of God’s Immaculate Con- 
ception. These two Privileges are 
* Cf. Father Dewan’s “The Assumption and 

the Divine Maternity,” THe HomMILetic AND 
PastoraL Review, Vol. LIII, No. 11 (Aug. 
1953), p. 981. 

*Mary’s Assumption. By Raphael V. 
O’Connell, S.J. (America Press, New York, 
1930), p. 126. 

*“The Assumption and the Immaculate 
Conception,” (Thomist (Jan., 1951)). 
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most closely bound to one another. 
Christ overcame sin and death by his 
own death, and the man who is born 
again in a heavenly way through 
Baptism has conquered sin and death 
through Christ Himself. Yet accord- 
ing to His general rule, God does not 
will to grant the full effect of the 
victory over death to the just until 
the end of time shall have come. And 
so it is that the bodies of even the 
just are corrupted, and that only on 
the last day will they be joined, each 
to its glorious soul. 

“Now God has willed that the 
Blessed Virgin should be exempted 
from this general rule. She, by an 
an entirely unique privilege, com- 
pletely overcame sin by her Immacu- 
late Conception, and as a result she 
was not subject to the law of re- 
maining in the corruption of the 
grave, and she did not have to wait 
until the end of time for the redemp- 
tion of her body. 

“Thus, when it was solemnly pro- 
claimed that Mary, the Virgin Mother 
of God, was from the very beginning 
free from the taint of original sin, the 
minds of the faithful were filled with 
a stronger hope that the day might 
soon come when the dogma of the 
Virgin Mary’s bodily assumption into 
heaven would also be defined by the 
Church’s supreme teaching au- 
thority.” 3 


MARIAN PRIVILEGES 
INTIMATELY LINKED 


Some theologians argue, and with 
reason, that the same argument that 


* Munificentissimus Deus. Translated by 
Rev. Clifford Fenton (Paulist Press, New 
York), pars. 4-6. 
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demonstrates Mary’s Immaculate Con- 
ception also demonstrates the privilege 
of the Assumption. They point out 
that, whereas the Ineffabilis Deus di- 
rectly defines and explains the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception, it im- 
plicitly contains the teaching of the 
Assumption. It would seem then that 
there is an intimate connection be- 
tween these two Marian privileges, in 
fact a more proximate connection than 
exists, for example, between the divine 
Maternity and the Assumption. Our 
Lady’s immaculate soul seems to de- 
mand as its natural complement an im- 
maculate body.* 

What then, we may ask, is the rela- 
tionship between these two Marian 
truths? Is it a relationship of con- 
venience only; or does the Assumption 
necessarily follow as a natural corollary 
from the Immaculate Conception; or, 
finally, is it contained in the _Immacu- 
late Conception as a part is contained in 
the whole? 

Many grave theologians vigorously 
espouse the last view: that the Assump- 
tion is contained in the Immaculate 
Conception as a part in the whole, or 
that the former is formally implicitly 
revealed in the latter. For example, we 
read in Pohle-Preuss: 


“But there is one strictly dogmatic 
consideration which sweeps away all 
doubt in the corporal assumption of 
our Lady. As the Mother of God, 
Mary was conceived without original 
taint, free from concupiscence, and 
absolutely exempt from personal sin; 
therefore she could not possibly be 
subject to the dominion of death up 
to the time of the general resurrection. 
We have shown on a previous page 
that her exemption from original sin 
necessarily involves exemption from 
the penalties of sin.” 5 


“Kilian J. Healy, O-Carm., “The Assump- 
tion Among Mary’s Privileges,” Thomist, Vol. 
14 (Jan., 1951), pp. 77, 78. 

*Pohle-Preuss. Mariology (St. Louis, 1926), 
p. Ft ff. 


Fr. Mueller also sees the Assumption 
formally implicit in the privilege of 
the Immaculate Conception which pre- 
serves Mary from the effects of original 
sin, among which effects are the cor- 
ruption and permanance of the grave.® 


JUGIE’S REASONING, 
HEALY’S CRITICISM 


Jugie, one of the strongest opponents 
of the usual arguments brought for- 
ward for the Assumption,’ felt in 1944 
that there was only one road left open, 
namely, to find an already revealed 
truth in which the doctrine of Mary’s 
Assumption may be said to be neces- 
sarily implied. That revealed truth, he 
said, is none other than the Immaculate 
Conception. 


“Of all the arguments, then, bar- 
ring none, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion best demonstrates the fact of 
Our Lady’s Assumption.” ® 


He argues that whoever has always 
been exempt from sin has a right to 
glorious immortality of body and soul. 
But Mary was so exempt. Therefore 
she has a right to immediate glorious 
immortality at the end of her life. 

However, some will not grant this. 
Healy points out that Jugie is arguing 
for Mary’s right to immortality of the 
body because she has a right to the 
state of innocence. But, says Healy, 
this does not seem to be true, that 
Mary has a right to the state of inno- 
cence or a right to immortality by 
reason of her Immaculate Conception. 
True, her redemption was preservative, 
yet it was redemption. So she never 
had a right to the state of original inno- 
cence.® 

In endeavoring to prove, against 
 °Cr, The American Ecclesiastical Review, 
Vol. 86 (1932), p. 203. 

7 Cf. Healy, op. cit., p. 79. 

8La Mort et L’Assomption de la Sainte 
Vierge. By M. Jugie (Citta del Vaticano, 


1944), pp. 623-638; cf. Healy, op. cit., p. 79. 
® Healy, op. cit., p. 80. 
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Scheeben, Terrien, and others, that the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
does not necessarily postulate the doc- 
trine of the Assumption, Father J. 
Ernst comes to the same point made by 
Healy—that Mary’s immunity from 
original sin did not place her in the 
state of original justice, and therefore, 
despite her complete sinlessness, she 
Was not exempt from the universal law 
of death and corruption which have 
been the portion of human race since 
the transgression of Adam. Ernst does 
not positively suggest what 
grounds we can base our belief in the 
Assumption as a doctrine. 
father, through a special dispensation 
of God, therefore, and not as a conse- 
quence of her Immaculate Conception, 
did Mary receive the privilege of the 
Assumption.!° 


upon 


revealed 


ROSCHINI’S POSITION 


To return to the proponents of the 
view we have been discussing, we find 
foschini’s forthright statement: 


“The Immaculate Conception is 
the fundamental and principal apo- 
dietie argument for proving the 
bodily Assumption of the Mother of 
God. In my opinion this one argu- 
ment suffices to demonstrate apodic- 
tically the definability of the Assump- 
tion.” 

He goes to some length to demonstrate 
his brilliant argument. He sets forth 
the case more tellingly than any we 
have yet seen. Let us follow his reason- 
ing. 

Death and the consequent bodily cor- 
ruption of the descendents of Adam are, 
in the present order of things, the pun- 
ishment for sin and a natural occurrence 
only in another possible order diverse 
from the present. 


Cf. J. Ernst, Quartalschrift, No. 2, 1921; 
The American Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 65, 
pp. 312-313. 

" Roschini, op. cit., p. 71. 
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Having stated this much, Roschini 
admits that the theological value of his 
argument in favor of the Assumption 
based on the Immaculate Conception 
will depend entirely on this necessary 
connection in the present order of things 
between original sin and death. To 
the question “Is there a necessary con- 
nection here?” he replies, “An affirma- 
tive answer, based on Scripture and 
the Magisterium of the Church, seems 
to me a most certain teaching.” !* 

Here is his argument based on Sacred 
Seripture: 


“We read in Genesis (2: 17) ‘In 
what day soever thou shalt eat of it 
(7.e., the fruit) thou shalt die the 
death.’ Still more explicit is the 
following: ‘For God made not 
death ...’ (Wis. 1: 13); ‘God created 
man incorruptible but, by the 
envy of the devil, death came into 
the world’ (Wis 2: 22ff); ‘From the 
woman came the beginning of sin, and 
through her we all die’ (Keeli. 25: 
33). The necessary nexus between 
sin and death is sufficiently apparent 
from these texts, yet it is even more 
clearly expressed by St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans: ‘Wherefore 
as by one man sin entered into this 
world and by sin death; and so death 
passed upon all men, in whom (2.e., 
because) all have sinned’ (Rom. 
5: 12). 

“Death, therefore, in the present 
historical order, is not the natural 
condition of nature, but the punish- 
ment of sin: all die because everyone 
sinned in Adam. If, therefore, some- 
one did not sin in Adam, as in the 
instance of the Blessed Virgin, that 
one, by the condition of his nature, 
would not be subject to death. Freu- 
endorf, moreover, has shown this to 
be the traditional interpretation of 
the famous Pauline text. Pere Le- 
Grange, O.P., Prat, S.J., and J. Voste, 
O.P., concur in this interpretation. 
For a natural descendant of Adam, 
therefore, to contract the obligation 
of dying, the mere condition of na- 


" Roschini, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 
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ture does not suffice; nor is the origi- 
nal sin originans of Adam enough. 
Rather, there is required original sin 
originatum, 1.e., personally and indi- 
vidually contracted, since only this 
personal and individual contracting 
of fault ean be sufficient reason for 
being subject to the necessity of 
dying.” 18 


ROSCHINI’S APPEAL TO THE 
MAGISTERIUM OF THE CHURCH 


“We maintain that this is yet more 
evident because of the second Canon 
of the 2nd Council of Orange (529), 
confirmed by Pope Boniface II (as 
has been recently demonstrated by 
the conclusive arguments of Frs. 
Koser and Kloppenberg, O.F.M.). 
The Canon states: ‘If anyone asserts 
that Adam’s sin injured himself alone 
and not his progeny, or certainly pro- 
fesses that corporal death alone, 
which is the punishment of sin, and 
not sin itself, which is the death of the 
soul, was transmitted through one 
man to the entire human race, he at- 
tributes injustice to God and contra- 
dicts the Apostle who declared, 
‘Through one man sin entered into the 
world... .’” 14 According to the ob- 
vious sense of the words, two things 
are asserted in the canon, namely: 
1) the sin of Adam injured, not only 
himself, but also his descendents; 2) 
bodily death (reatus poenae) is not 
transmitted to Adam’s descendants 
without original sin (reatus culpae) 
also being transmitted, because other- 
wise God would be considered unjust. 

“.. . Aecording to the Fathers, the 
fact that Adam sinned (peccatum 
originale orignans) is not sufficient 
to fall under the necessity of dying, 
but rather there is required the indi- 
vidual contraction of fault (peccatum 
originale originatum) because the 
death of the body (reatus poenae) 
without the death of the soul, 27.e., 
without the individual contraction of 
sin (reatus culpae) would be a real 
injustice.” 15 


For Roschini, then, in the present 
# Thid., p. 66. 


* Denziger, 175. 
foschini, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 


order of things one is not under the 
necessity of dying merely because he is 
a descendent of Adam the sinner, but 
he must himself, personally and as an 
individual contract the sin of Adam. 
In an instance in which a son of Adam 
the sinner did not personally contract 
Adam’s sin, he would not fall under 
the necessity of dying, otherwise in- 
justice would be attributed to God. But 
this is precisely the case of the Blessed 
Virgin. For it is de fide that she was 
preserved free from the stain of original 
sin; it follows therefore that she was 
not under the obligation of death. Con- 
sequently, either she did not die (this 
is the opinion of some) or if she did die 
(as the majority maintain) it was, as in 
the case of Christ, for the redemption 
of mankind, or to satisfy for the sins 
of others. This co-redemptive satis- 
faction is had through death alone 
(more explicitly: through the volun- 
tary acceptance of the possibility of 
dying), not through remaining dead, 
since, once one dies, the mere persever- 
ance of death lacks satisfactory value.?® 


He concludes: 


“Having posited, in the present 
economy, a necessary connection be- 
tween original sin personally con- 
tracted and death (or between the 
death of the soul and corporal death), 
one immune from original sin (or 
from reatus culpae) should likewise 
be immune from death (2.e. from 
reatus poenae). But the Blessed 
Virgin was free from original sin, or 
from the death of the soul (reatus 
culpae). Therefore, she should also 
be free from bodily death (reatus 
poenae). It may be expressed suc- 
cinctly by stating: she was assumed 
because she was immaculate (As- 
sumpta Quia Immaculata).” 17 


ROSCHINI’S REASONING OPPOSED 
Lucid as this explanation is, it is not 


“Cf. [bid., p. 67. 
" Ibid., p. 68. 
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without its objection. Father Carol, 
O.F.M., points out what he considers 
to be a flaw. He grants with Roschini 
that in order that the Assumption be 
shown as formally implicitly revealed in 
the revelation of Mary’s absolute ex- 
emption from sin, it must be proved that 
death is necessarily a punishment of 
sin. Not only is Carol hesitant to 
admit this because of the theologians 
who disagree, but he also indicates a 
decision of the Council of Trent ac- 
cording to which the Sacrament of 
Baptism completely remits, not only the 
guilt of original sin, but also all punish- 
ment due to it.18 And yet Christians 
in possession of baptismal grace not 
only die, but are also subject to corrup- 
tion until the day of general resurrec- 
tion. Saint Thomas, he says, has given 
a possible clue to this problem by dis- 
tinguishing between punishments due to 
the person and punishments due to 
the nature,!® and, according to this, 
the decision of the Council may well 
refer to the former, not to the latter. 
Father Carol concludes: 


“We say this is a possible solution, 
for the Council speaks of all punish- 
ment without making any distinction. 
Hence the difficulty seems to re- 
main.” 7° 
Without refuting Roschini’s brilliant 

argument directly, Healy objects to all 
the arguments which seek to prove the 
Assumption formally implicitly revealed 
in the Immaculate Conception, saying 
that all of them go outside the notion 
of Immaculate Conception. The con- 
clusion would be valid, he says, but 
only as a theological conclusion. The 
arguments do not prove the doctrine 
of the Assumption to be formally im- 


*® Denziger, 807. 

*St. Thomas, Summa Theol., III, q. 69, a. 
3. ad 3. 

*® Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M., “The Defin- 
ability of Mary’s Assumption,” The American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Vol. 118 (March, 1948). 
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plicitly contained in the notion of the 
Immaculate Conception alone.*! 


ADVOCATES OF LESS 
NECESSARY CONNECTION 


Other theologians see a somewhat less 
necessary connection between these two 
truths, and deduce the Assumption 
from the Immaculate Conception by 
way of a theological conclusion. For 
example, Carol says, “We believe that 
the doctrine of Mary’s Assumption may 
be drawn from her Immaculate Con- 
ception by a somewhat different proc- 
ess which would give us a theological 
conclusion.” ** 

As we say, a good many are of the 
same opinion, including Fathers Friet- 
hoff and Healy. Friethoff reasons in 
the following manner: 


“Here we can reason legitimately 
and conclude to the Assumption. Al- 
though the ecclesiastical definition 
(7.e., of Mary’s Immaculate Concep- 
tion) considers only Mary’s concep- 
tion itself, by which she is immacu- 
late, nevertheless, putting our confi- 
dence in divine tradition, we should 
heed the declaration of the Church 
in the 19th ecumenical council—that 
of Trent—that Mary received the 
singular privilege whereby — she 
avoided altogether all sins, venial 
sins included. If this is certain, then 
it is likewise manifest that she was 
not weighed down with the penalty 
of returning to dust; for God punishes 
no one except on account of sin. Let 
us listen to the divine indignation: 
‘... The soul that-sinneth, the same 
shall die’ (Ezech. 18: 4). If in Mary 
there is absolutely no sin, then neither 
shall there be punishment. She is 
assumed then because she is immacu- 
late.” *4 


He maintains that this represents sci- 
entific reasoning, which by its force 


* Healy, op. cit., pp. 80, 81. 

2 Carol, op. cit., p. 169. 

* Caspar Friethoff, “Dogmatic Definition of 
the Assumption,” Thomist, Vol. 14 (Jan. 1951), 
p. 49. 
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renders the Assumption theologically 
certain, but hardly definable. 


“Whether by force of these reasons 
it is declared definable as a theologi- 
cal conclusion, which I would not 
venture to admit, depends on the 
opinion of the one who might so 
maintain.” *4 
Healy, too, is not convinced that the 

theologians have yet presented an argu- 
ment to prove the formal implicit reve- 
lation of the Assumption in the con- 
cept of the Immaculate Conception it- 
self, adding: 


“But on the other hand, we believe 
that, by reason of her Immaculate 
Conception, Mary’s body is exempt 
from the continual state of death and 
corruption which are in the present 
order of salvation and the punishment 
of sin. And since no other valid rea- 
son can be offered for the corruption 
of Mary’s body, we think that, as a 
consequence of her Immaculate Con- 
ception the body of Mary is now 
joined to her soul, which is, accord- 
ing to our faith, glorified in 
Heaven.” 75 


AREA OF GENERAL AGREEMENT 


Finally, we come to those few who 
hold the most conservative view: 
namely, that the Assumption only 
follows from the Immaculate Concep- 
tion by way of fittingness. Renaudin 
says, “The Assumption does not ac- 


* Thid. 
” Healy, op. cit., p. 81 


company the Immaculate Conception by 
necessity, although it fittingly follows 
it.’*6 And Garrigou-LaGrange con- 
tents himself with saying that it is at 
least an argument of convenience.*? 

In conclusion, what are we to say of 
the various opinions? Certainly, one is 
impressed by Roschini’s argument to 
prove the formal implicit revelation of 
the Assumption from Immaculate Con- 
ception. It is worthy of note that only 
two objections can be leveled at it: 
either the uncertain claim that it goes 
outside the concept of Immaculate Con- 
ception itself, or the tenuous possi- 
bility which Carol brings up, that death 
is not necessarily a punishment of sin 
in the present order of things. It is 
interesting to note that Healy, who ob- 
jects to Roschini’s argument on the 
former grounds, agrees with him on the 
latter, stating above: “. . . the con- 
tinual state of death and corruption 
which are in the present order of salva- 
tion the punishment of sin.” 

We can safely say, however, that the 
majority of theologians we have men- 
tioned are in favor of the view that the 
Assumption is at least deducible from 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception as a theological conclusion. 


* Assumptio B. Mariae Virginis Matris Dei. 
By R. Renaudin, O.S.B. (Taurini-Rome, 1933), 
Chapt. 10, p. 145. 

* The Mother of the Saviour. By Garrigou- 
Lagrange (Dublin, Golden Eagle Books, 1941), 
p. 170. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By ALBERT A. MURRAY, C.S.P. 





Feast of the Circumcision 
The Way to Happiness 


OUTLINE: 

(1) An unhappy world. 

(2) Change ourselves, not our setting. 

(3) God’s simple program for happiness. 

(4) Conclusion: We cannot help but be in- 
fluenced by pagan formulas for hap- 
piness. Let us be in the world, but 
of the spirit of Christ. 


Brethren, I wish you a very happy 
New Year. 

As you move about today, from place 
to place and from friend to friend, you 
will be greeted on all sides with the 
familiar chant: “Happy New Year!” 
Everyone you meet, friends, and even 
some who are not too friendly, will all 
greet you with that familiar and tra- 
ditional expression. We all wish each 
other happiness in the year that lies 
ahead. The most normal thing in the 
world is to look for happiness. How- 
ever, it is as plain as day that few of 
us achieve it in this topsy-turvy world. 
Stand at any street corner and study 
the faces of the people who pass by. 
Very rarely do you see a happy face. 
In lines that are easy to read, there is 
hurry, determination, illness, weariness, 
preoccupation, worry, boredom, and sus- 
picion. 

Now I venture to say that the reason 
why so many people miss happiness is 
they are going about looking for it 


in the wrong way, or looking for it 
where it cannot be found. 
has his or her own program for follow- 


ing the elusive blue bird of happiness. 


Everyone 


Some make great efforts and seem to 
live for nothing else. Others 
everything in stride, hoping that in the 


take 


end things will come their way. 

Many millions of dollars are spent 
each year in the pursuit of happiness. 
In fact, many have the foolish ides 
that happiness is primarily a matter of 
dollars and cents. They think that, if 
they had the money, they could buy 
happiness, just as they could buy any- 
Far from it! Most of these 
people are an unhappy lot. They are 
the ones who drink to excess, who con- 
tinually use barbiturates in order to 


thing else. 


get some sleep. Happiness, for the 
frantic seeker, is much like the elusive 
collar button. The more desperately 
you seek it, the farther away it gets 
from you. 

CHANGE OURSELVES, 

NOT OUR SETTING 

Another mistaken idea which many 
people have is that happiness can be 
change. Dissatisfied 
in life, they have the 


found through 
with their lot 
feeling that, if somehow they could 


Inanage to get into something else or 
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to move somewhere else, they would 
find happiness. Life can become mo- 
notonous. We are all aware of that. 
The daily grind can get us down. But 
the change that most of us need is a 
change of mind and heart. Happiness 
comes to the men and women who 
buckle down and make the best of 
their job and circumstances. The great 
St. Paul once wrote: “I have learned 
in whatsoever state I am in, therein to 
be content” (Phil. iv: 11). Content- 
ment did not come to St. Paul over- 
night. It was a lesson he learned as 
he lived and it is highly valuable for 
all of us to learn. 

Now is it not reasonable to believe 
that God, who gave us such an intense 
desire for happiness, must have told us 
how to satisfy that desire? Is it not 
also reasonable to believe that the 
place to find that information is in the 
Chureh which Jesus Christ, Himself, 
established to teach all nations? The 
Church starts us off as small children 
with the penny Catechism. There, in 
one of the first pages, we find God’s own 
practical and concrete plan. There we 
learn the purpose of life: “to know, love 
and serve God in this world in order 
that we may be happy with Him for- 
ever in the next.” If we follow that 
plan carefully and make it our rule of 
life, we will unquestionably find happi- 
ness here, and we have the promise of 
Christ to assure us of eternal happines 
hereafter. It means, of course, that we 
must go through this life keeping our 
souls free of serious sin. If we are so 
unfortunate as to fall into sin, we must 
go to confession and be rid of it at 
once. It means, also, that we must 
fight against the entangling and corro- 
sive influences of the world because the 
world’s plan for happiness runs directly 
opposite to God's plan. The world’s 
plan runs something like this: “Kat, 
drink and be merry: tomorrow you die.” 


The world goes all out for the here 
and now. It urges its followers to live 
their life up to the hilt and to take 
from life every crumb of immediate 
happiness and passing enjoyment that 
‘an be had. People who are follow- 
ing the world’s plan are not happy. 
You know them and I know them. 
They are seeking happiness where it 
cannot be found. They know no peace 
of mind, heart, or soul. They are rest- 
less and bored. They cannot abide si- 
lence. They delight in noise and love 
confusion. Their plan of life is all 
wrong and the end of their life is a 
blank. 


TO BE IN THE WORLD, 
BUT NOT OF THE WORLD 


Now it is no easy matter to live with 
such people and not be influenced by 
them. That is why so many people 
are easily taken in and find themselves 
thinking and living the lives of pagans. 
Here is where the Church keeps warn- 
ing and guiding us, in order to assure 
our eternal salvation. Listen to the 
voice of God as it comes to you by way 
of God's good shepherds. Be obedient 
to His voice and you will save your- 
selves many a headache and many a 
sorrow. God’s Chureh will lead you 
to happiness here and hereafter. 

We all like to have our own way in 
this world. Experience teaches us how- 
ever, that having our own way does not 
always bring peace and_ happiness. 
Peace and happiness come to the per- 
son who is interested, not in doing his 
own will, but in doing God's will. “Lord, 
tell me what am I to do?” What does 
Almighty God want me to do? What 
is His will for me in this life? This is 
the big question, and I could spend the 
rest of the morning trying to answer it. 
But I can sum it up for you plainly and 
briefly in God’s own language: “If you 


love me, keep my Commandments.” 
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Ii we obey the law of God and do the 
right thing, the result is a happy one. 
People who fail to do this and who 
insist on having their own way, pay a 
terrible price for it. There is an old 
Spanish proverb that goes something 
like this: “Do what you want to do and 
pay the price.” People who go against 
the will of God never find peace or 
happiness. They are looking for it 
where it cannot be found. 

Now that we are coming to the end 
of this Christmas season, let us try to 
retain a little of the spirit of Christ- 
mas throughout this New Year. Christ- 
mas is a season of charity and good 
will, marking the high spot in every 
year. It is a time when even the hard- 


est of hearts seem to soften and the 


poorest of us gives his very best. There 
is real joy in giving. We discover that 
each Christmas. Can we not try to 
follow through and make this New Year 
of 1954 a less selfish year than 1953? 

If we are going to make any resolu- 
tion this day, let it be a resolution to 
be kinder, to think more of others than 
of ourselves. Let us try to do each day 
of our lives a good turn for somebody 
else. If everyone did that, think what 
a changed world we would be living in! 
This is an unhappy world largely be- 
cause it is an unkind world! Happiness 
comes to the man or woman who is 
concerned with the business of serving 
God, who does the right thing and who 
has learned that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 


Feast of the Holy Name 


On Conversation 


OUTLINE: 

(1) To hear ourselves as others hear us. 

(2) Rules for the tongue. 

(3) “Multa, sed non multum.” 

(4) Conclusion: Sinful use of the Holy 
Name of Jesus makes up for a poor 
command of the language. Control 
of the tongue is a big step toward 
personal maturity and happiness. 


Today’s feast of the Holy Name of 
Jesus naturally focuses our attention 
upon the reverence and respect that 
we should all have for the sacred name 
of Our Lord. There are many who 
shamefully abuse His name and, I am 
sorry to say, they are not all pagans. 
A great many Catholics are careless in 
this regard. For some reason which is 
hard to fathom, the sacred name of 
Jesus has a strange fascination for a 
great majority of people who have no 
use for religion or for anything sacred. 
If vou listen to such people talk, you 
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will find them injecting the name of 
Jesus into much of their conversation. 
They do not use it merely in times of 
shock, surprise, sorrow, or suffering, or 
to express great joy. They use it over 
and over again for no good reason under 
the sun. 


TO HEAR OURSELVES 
AS OTHERS HEAR US 


Now why do you suppose that they 
do it? Could it be that the average 
person finds so much difficulty in ex- 
pressing himself that he simply, through 
habit, falls back upon the name of Our 
Blessed Lord? I suspect that this is 
the main reason. Now there may be 
some in this congregation today who 
need a hard-hitting sermon on the sub- 
ject of profanity. I choose, however, 
to speak now on the subject of general 
conversation. 
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FEAST OF THE HOLY NAME 





Qur conversation frequently needs 
close observation and, in some cases, 
correction. We can become very un- 
tidy in our speech habits, just as we 
ean become untidy in our dress. We all 
know how we have to be looking con- 
tinually after our hands, our hair, our 
clothes, in order to keep them present- 
able. The same holds true concerning 
our speech. 

We are all forced at times to listen 
to other people’s conversation on the 
street, in the bus, or wherever people 
are gathered together. We listen, as 
we waik, to the conversation of people 
ahead of us or behind us. Much of 
this conversation is ordinary, while 
some of it is bad and often disgusting. 

We ask ourselves what these people 
would do if they could hear a tape re- 
cording of much of their talk. It would 
certainly come as a shock. One of the 
greatest trouble-makers in this life is 
an uncurbed tongue. It is a great 
faculty and blessing from God to be 
able to make known our thoughts and 
to communicate them to others. Like 
so many wonderful and _ beautiful 
things, however, it can be abused. The 
tongue can strike like a rapier. It can 
cut deep and ugly wounds. There are 
many here today who are still suffering 
from such wounds that have been in- 
fiicted by unruly tongues. We can say 
imprudent things, untrue things, mali- 
cious things, hard things, bitter things, 
unkind, critical, and uncharitable 
things. The litany of sins of the tongue 
is a long one, and, as we listen to even a 
part of it, we should be shocked at the 
tremendous amount of damage that 
an uncurbed tongue can do. 


RULES FOR THE TONGUE 


In curbing the tongue one of the first 
things to remember is that most of us 
talk too fast 
fore we realize what we are saving. 


The words are out be- 


Frequently, if asked to repeat what we 
had said, we should be embarrassed. 
We cannot remember, and do not care 
to remember, what we said just a few 
moments before. Many times, while 
we examine our conscience at the end 
of the day, we look back and regret 
something that we said. We spoke 
too fast, we were out of turn. Why 
did we say it? We wish that we could 
take the words back, we wish at least 
that we could reshape them, rephrase 
them. Alas, it is too late! Now we 
have all had that experience, but when 
are we going to begin to profit by 
it? If more of us spoke more slowly 
and gave more thought to what we 
were saying, weighed, for a fraction of 
a minute, the possible repercussions, 
there would be far less talk and a good 
deal more sense. 

Another thing: most people talk too 
much. Silence is very hard for some 
people. We feel that we are called 
upon to make conversation. We wade 
right in, take over and begin talking. 
If we stay on safe ground and talk 
about the weather or some other harm- 
less topic, it is not too bad. Too often, 
though, the conversation shifts to per- 
sonalities, and, when it does, then we 
are on dangerous ground. We are all 
gifted with a critical eye. It is easy for 
us to see defects in other people. When 
we start talking about other people, we 
are most apt to emphasize their weak- 
nesses and defects; naturally this makes 
for uncharitableness. The cutting and 
sarcastic remark can do a lot of dam- 
age and sometimes it can come mighty 
close to the sin of detraction. 


MULTA, SED NON MULTUM 


There are many people who insist 
upon talking about things of which 
they know very little. They do not 
hesitate to discuss big subjects and, 
mind you, with an air of authority. 
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They are very positive and they usually 
resent correction or contradiction. They 
frequently put themselves in an absurd 
position and many times make others 
in their presence feel very uncomfort- 
able. These are the people who de- 
light in using extravagant words and 
who are inclined to exaggerate. The 
result is always grave danger of mis- 
representation, error, and deceit. Most 
of us with any common sense fear such 
people. We hate to get on their list. 
A reckless talker can do a world of 
damage. 

The art of conversation is truly a 


Feast of the 


lost art. Yet when you come to think 
of the amount of time we spend every 
day of our lives in just ordinary con- 
versation, common sense directs that we 
should try to keep it on a fairly high 
and decent level. We can all do it with 
just a little more care and attention. 
We should speak more slowly and think 
before we speak. We should aim to be 
a little more modest and constructive in 
our opinions. We should be a little less 
critical. Let us be sure that the tongues 
which God gave us identify us as 
Christians by speaking always and 
everywhere with charity. 


Holy Family 


Repairing Your Home 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Need for a family examination of con- 
science. 

(2) Repairing your home. 

(3) The disappearance of parental disci- 
pline. 

(4) The diminishing role of the father. 

(5) Occasions of sin on the book racks. 

(6) Conclusion: “Unless the Lord build the 


house, they labor in vain who built 


wt.” 


In many ways the Feast of the Holy 
Family is the most important feast of 
the year. The family is the basic unit 
of society. The vitality of both Church 
and State is tightly bound up in the 
strength of family life. As long as our 
homes and families are strong and 
strongly Christian, we are strong and 
have every reason to look forward to 
a future of security and happiness. 
However, if family strength weakens 
and begins to give in to the pagan in- 
fluences of our times, the very founda- 
tions of our society will be rocked, 
eracks will show in the walls, and it 
will be only a matter of time before we 
shall face a crisis in our way of living. 
This Feast of the Holy Family is of 
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recent origin in the liturgy of the 
Church. It has been providential in 
bringing to the attention of Christian 
peoples the wonderful example of the 
Holy Family at Nazareth. It has 
served in some measure as a deterrent 
to the further spread of present-day 
evils in family life, while seeking to 
restore the true spirit of obedience, 
love, and devotion that should be found 
among parents and children. 


REPAIRING YOUR HOME 


Today is a good time to check up on 
our responsibility as members of a 
Christian family. What are you doing 
and what have you done during this 
past year to make your home a more 
solid, substantial, sane, and sensible 
Christian place in which to live? What 
can you do to make it a better place? 
This is tremendously important be- 
cause most of our lives are spent in our 
homes. As far as going to Church is 
f 
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one hundred and sixty-eight hours 
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say, nine to five. The rest of the time 
you are at home. Now, if your home 
is all that it should be and you are doing 
everything in your power to keep it up, 
physically, mentally, and spiritually, 
then you have little to worry about. 
If, on the other hand, you can see that 
your home is going down and badly in 
need of repair—and I do not refer here 
to the roof or the living room furniture, 
but to the relationships of one member 
of the family to the other and, above 
all, the relationship of every member of 
the family to God—if you find these 
relationships in a sad state of disrepair, 
then you can reproach yourselves this 
morning. 

When a family begins to go down, 
everybody knows about it. The parish 
is aware of it. The neighborhood is 
quick to sense it. Above all, the mem- 
bers of the family itself are sadly 
aware of it. 

There are some families that are a 
credit to the Church and State and 
there are others who are a positive dis- 





orace. 

We all know that times have changed 
so rapidly that we are literally dizzy 
trying to keep up with them. Things 
have happened to us so quickly that 
there has been almost a complete revo- 
lution in home and family life. Need 
I furnish a blueprint to prove this? 

The first fact that we face today is 
this: keeping a family together and on 
the right track, is definitely more diffi- 
cult today than it was five or ten years 
ago, not to say what it was at the turn 
of the century. That was another 
world, almost another civilization. 

It is well to understand this, for, 
once we squarely face up to our prob- 
lem and stop living in a dream world 
or in a rosy glow of wishful thinking, 
we can understand better the big job 
that lies, before us, and stop underesti- 
mating its difficulties. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE 
OF DISCIPLINE 


Human nature being what it is, we all 
tend to give in to ourselves, especially 
when the going gets rough. Many 
people today take a fatalistie atti- 
tude toward all these changes. We 
must be on our guard and not become 
infected with this popular fatalistie 
attitude. We must instead assume our 
proper responsibility and_ stiffen our 
determination to meet the forees that 
would destroy our homes. Only in that 
way can we help save our homes and 
families from collapse. 

Deep in their hearts, today’s parents 
want their children to be decent and 
good. They hope that their offspring 
will grow up to be law-abiding, virtu- 
ous, and God-fearing. Too many par- 
ents, on the other hand, merely hope 
and nothing more. They shirk the close 
attention and constant effort necessary 
to inculeate those sound principles of 
religious faith and moral practice which 
are necessary if their hopes are to be 
realized. Today’s children are putting 
more and more pressure on their par- 
ents to let them have their own way. 
They see that their playmates are given 
a loose rein and, in many cases, getting 
away with murder. It takes plenty of 
backbone for parents to stand up under 
a constant barrage of demands and 
complaints from the children. What 
are these parents going to do? They 
know what is right and what is wrong. 
They read the newspapers. They listen 
to the radio and watch television. 
Through every avenue of communica- 
tion they are clearly warned what to 
expect from a policy of giving in to 
children in the formative years when 
their character is built. Children grow 
up very quickly. If you adopt a “give 
in” policy in their early years, you may 
wake up some day to find your be- 
wildered offspring completely out of 
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hand. The teen-agers of today who 
are drinking, stealing, lying, destroying 
property, and making themselves a 
problem and general nuisance to society, 
these teen-agers did not grow up over- 
night. They grew up as the rest of us 
did. The difference, however, is that 
their upbringing was one of indulgence 
and softness as against the hard paren- 
tal discipline that many old-fashioned 
parents exercised, and for which many 
of us here this morning have learned to 
be grateful. 


THE DIMINISHING ROLE 
OF THE FATHER 


There are many homes that can stand 
improvement. I suggest one great im- 
provement, that the father of the family 
step more clearly and more firmly into 
the family picture. It has been all too 
evident that the father has quietly 
bowed out, delegating his authority to 
the lady of the house. I mean no 
disrespect to the mothers of families 
when I remind them that the father has 
his place and position. He has his 
duties to the family and he has his 
responsibilities at home. When the 
father shirks or delegates his authority, 
something important is missing from the 
home. In these days, when the forces 
of evil are so strong and the difficulties 
of raising a family properly are so 
great, it calls for perfect team-work. 
One person cannot do it alone. Father 
and mother must work together and act 
together, for now, more than ever be- 
fore, it is true that the “house divided 
against itself will fall.” 

The home is what we make it; but 
let us remember that the modern home 
is wide open to all kinds of outside 
We have the radio, tele- 
Vision, newspapers, and magazines. The 
children have their outside recreation 
and entertainment. All of these raise 
complex difficulties. We 


influences. 


extremely 
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must not underrate the problem. Take 
television as an outstanding example. 
With just a twist of the wrist, any one 
of your children can turn a dial that 
will bring all kinds of alleged enter- 
tainment into the living room. Some of 
this is good, some of it is trash. As a 
result, you allow to enter your home all 
types of characters with many of whom 
you would not dream of associating. 
Television is a danger spot that defi- 
nitely needs parental supervision. Prop- 
erly controlled it can be good, but with- 
out control it is definitely harmful and 
the chances are that, as this industry 
expands and the sources of entertain- 
ment dwindle, things will not improve. 

OCCASIONS OF SIN 

ON THE BOOK RACK 

Be careful, too, of the printed matter 
that you allow in your home. I mean 
the trashy magazines, comics, pocket- 
size books that are not fit to read. One 
could go on almost indefinitely out- 
lining the dangerous influences and 
pointing up the problems that affect the 
family and the home today. 

The important thing, however, is how 
to offset them? How to keep the world 
in its place? How to keep from being 
overwhelmed by the tempo of modern 
living? The answer is family prayer. 
Do you realize that there are more 
families devoted to family prayer to- 
day than perhaps there have been at 
any time in the history of the world? 
It’s a fact. Crusades, such as the one 
conducted by Father Peyton, have 
actually enlisted millions upon mil- 
lions of families have pledged 
themselves to say the Rosary every day. 


who 


The slogan that “The family that 
prays together, stays together’ has 


been accepted as sound and has been 
proved to be true. All the preaching 
from this pulpit and all the instrue- 


tions given in the school by priests and 
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sisters are as nothing in comparison 
with the example of parents who get 
down on their knees in their home and 
offer up their prayers to Christ Our 
Lord and His dear Mother. 

Yes, the problems of home building 
and home making in these troubled 


With the help 
of God we ean still build and build well. 


times are indeed great. 


Let us never forget that the only secure 
foundation is built on faith, for “unless 
the Lord build the house, they labor in 


vain who build it.” 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 


Consideration for Others 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Immaturity of selfishness. 

(2) Mary, Most Considerate. 

(3) Conclusion: At the marriage feast at 
Cana, Mary demonstrated the con- 
siderateness which is the comfort of 
the “Memorare.” 


Every incident in the life of Our 
Blessed Lady should be of interest to 
us. She is a model of every virtue. As 
we find her in today’s Gospel, she offers 
us a splendid example of consideration 
for others. 

The little town of Cana in Galilee is 
not far from Nazareth, the home of the 
Holy Family. It was here that Our 
Lord came shortly after He had called 
his first disciples. There was to be a 
wedding in the village and both Our 
Lord and His mother were invited. It 
is fair to suppose that all of the rela- 
tives and friends of the bride and bride- 
groom were simple, plain people. Many 
of the guests came from a distance and, 
quite naturally, the occasion called for 
refreshments. It is quite likely that 
the supply of wine ran out because 
more guests arrived than were ex- 
pected. Things like that can easily 
happen, as many of us know from our 
own experience. At any rate, it is easy 
to understand the mortification of these 
people. It was a big day for them with 
all their relatives and friends, but there 
simply was not enough to go around. 





What would people think or say? Our 
Lady quickly sensed this embarrass- 
ment. Going over to Our Divine Lord, 
she whispered to Him, “They have no 
wine,” realizing that it was almost im- 
possible for Him to refuse any favor 
that she asked. Promptly Jesus turned 
to the waiters and performed His first 
miracle. 

For most of us who have strong devo- 
tion to Our Lady, it is helpful for us 
to remember that she was constantly 
doing good turns for other people. 
Nothing seemed to escape her. She was 
the kind of person who noticed every- 
thing. Whenever or wherever it was 
possible to help a situation and make it 
a little easier for someone, Our Lady 
did so. We who offer our daily prayers 
to her, who beg her intercession and 
help for us now and at the hour of our 
death, take great comfort in the thought 
of her unfailing consideration. 


IMMATURITY OF SELFISHNESS 


We meet all kinds of people as we 
go through life. Some are considerate 
people, others are inconsiderate. Still 


others are in between; but, for the 
record, let us say that there is room for 
improvement for all of us. 

When a person lacks consideration 
for others, it is chiefly because he, as 
a human being, is naturally selfish. 


That 


Selfishness is part of our nature. 
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is why there are many people who go 
about their daily rounds thinking pri- 
marily of “Number One.’ Seldom do 
they permit the concerns of others to 
enter their thoughts. They live in a 
world all their own and no one else 
seems to count. As a rule such people 


were spoiled in their youth. When 
they resented correction, they were 
allowed to “get away with it.” Now 


that they have arrived at maturity, 
they are still spoiled, ploughing through 
life with the determination to “get 
away with it” as long as they can. 
You will note that inconsiderate 
people have certain other characteristics 
incommon. They are a noisy lot; they 
are generally in a hurry; they are quick 
of temper and sharp of speech. They 
make it hard for anyone who has to 
live or work with them. The prayer of 
Christ from His Cross: ‘Father for- 
give them for they know not what they 
do,” may be applied to them, for they 
certainly do not think. They also have 
little or no imagination; they don’t take 
the trouble to understand people, or to 
put themselves in the other person’s 
place, or to consider other points of 
view, their difficulties, or their feelings. 
When their shortcomings in this re- 
spect are finally brought to their atten- 
tion, we listen then to a familiar litany 
of repentance: “I didn’t think.” “If I 
knew that what I had said was going 
to hurt so deeply, I would not have said 
it.” “If I had any idea what that 
person Was going through, I would have 
acted differently.” If these inconsider- 
ate people would only use their heads 
and open their hearts a little more, 
what a changed world they could make 
for themselves. For inconsiderateness, 
as we well know, provokes to anger, 
Instead of 
inconsiderate 


resentment, and bitterness. 


winning friends, these 


people force themselves out on the 


fringe of any social group to which they 
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belong. They often wake up suddenly 
to find that they are not liked and not 
wanted, simply because they are too 
overwhelmingly selfish, too inconsider- 
ate. 


MARY MOST CONSIDERATE 


Let us turn quickly to the positive 
side, for it is here that we have the 
beautiful example of Our Lady. I 
recall a remark that was made of the 
late Cardinal Gibbons: “He had a tal- 
ent for making himself loved.” It was 
the result of his constant consideration 
for other people. Considerate people 
are attractive people. Contact with 
them stirs up new sympathy and new 
resolve, brings out the best in us and 
in other people. Consideration helps 
us to think and to do what is right. 
Consideration takes very little time and 
little or no money. We should train 
ourselves to do something every day 
for somebody else, no matter how small 
it is. Make this the subject of your 
examination of conscience before you go 
to bed. As you take a flash-back over 
the day you may not discover any 
serious sins and be inclined to take a 
good deal of comfort in the fact that 
vou “didn’t do anything”; but, if you 
probe a bit to find out what you did 
to make the day a little brighter, a 
little easier for someone else, then you 
may discover some unfortunate omis- 
sion, some wasted opportunity. 

It was Ruskin who said that “most 
uncharitableness is due to lack of im- 
agination.”” That is very true. Con- 
sideration for others starts with the use 
of our imagination, enables us to put 
ourselves quickly in the other person’s 
place, as did Our Lady at Cana. How 
many others at the wedding feast at 
Cana noticed the embarrassment when 
the wine ran short? I venture to say 
very few and primarily it was due to 
lack of imagination. 
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Consideration is shown in so many 
little ways. It is so easy for us to 
open or close a window, to shut a door, 
to wind a clock, or turn down a radio or 
TV set, to answer a doorbell or tele- 
phone, to deliver a message, or to mail 
a letter, to move over a little and make 
room on the bus, or on the subway, or 
in chureh, to get up on oceasion and 
give someone else your seat, to pass 
the salt and pepper. Such little things 
can mean so much and all they eall for 
is an imagination and consideration. 

Let us start considering one another 
more at home, at the office, or wherever 
we work, play, or travel. Let us think 
more before we speak or act. Let us 


put ourselves in the other person’s 
place and try to realize what life means 
to other people, especially to those who 
are having a hard time of it and to those 
who depend on us for their work. The 
world is not made just for the likes of 
you and me. It was made for all of 
us, to be heirs together of its beauty 
made to 
think only of ourselves but to bear one 


and its joy. We were not 
another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ. The world today is full of 
worried, tired, disappointed, and dis- 
heartened people. We can all make it 
a happier world if we try being more 


considerate. 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 
“Lord, I Am Not Worthy” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “Domine, non sum dignus.” 
(2) The gift of Faith. 


3) Approaching Jesus, Eucharistic King. 


(4) Conclusion . While nore of US 1S worth 7] 
of the gifts of God, by the gift of our 
Faith we 
take in all of God’s qoodness. 


have been chosen to par- 


Brethren, the faithful crowd to our 
churehes this morning in obedience to 
Holy Mother Chureh, Spouse of Jesus 
Christ. As they climb the steps of 
their parish church and face the altar, 
into the minds of the vast majority 
comes the thought: “Lord, I am not 
worthy.” 

This feeling of unworthiness is a 
natural one. Our minds flash back over 
the week just spent. We think of the 
hours we have wasted in utter worldli- 
ness and idle thinking. We remember 
the things we did that were positively 
wrong, or we think of how closely we 
skirted the thin edge of sin, with little 


care if we stayed on one side or the 
other. We can recall patches of worldly 
conversation indulged in during the 
week. Many of us can reproach our- 
selves for our neglect of prayer. How 
the whole week passed without a single 
thought of God! Yet, we lived in 
danger and far closer to eternity than we 
would like to think. A simple examina- 
tion like this brings sharply to mind 
our unworthiness and makes us realize 
that with the centurion in today’s Gos- 
pel we have much in common. Yes, all 
of us can well say, “Lord I am not 
worthy.” 


DOMINE, NON SUM DIGNUS 


St. John the Baptist, the great pre- 
cursor of Christ, publicly proclaimed 
that he felt unworthy to unloose the 
latehet of Christ’s shoe. St. Peter, 
the chief of the Apostles, fell on his 
knees before His Master and pleaded, 
“Depart from me, O Lord, for I am a 
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sinful man.” This feeling of unworthi- 
ness sweeps over all of us when we come 
into the presence of God. 

What has anyone in this whole wide 
world ever done that would make him 
deserving of any of God’s great gifts? 
Occasionally we read in the newspapers 
of someone who inherited great wealth. 
Not infrequently a ton of money comes 
to some very distant relative of the 
deceased. The fortunate person is 
amazed by the windfall; it was un- 
merited and undeserved. Now you can 
esteem such a gift as high as you like, 
but what is it in comparison with the 
gift of Faith, or the pardon of God, or 
the privilege of receiving the Bread of 
Life, which is the Body and the Blood 
of Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ? 
No, when we think even for an instant 
of the greatness of God’s gifts to us, we 
are quick to say, “Lord I am not 
worthy.” 


THE GIFT OF FAITH 


Now, for a moment, let us think about 
the gift of Faith. 

How many times you must have re- 
marked to yourselves the number of 
people of your acquaintance who have 
little or no faith. It is estimated that 
in this country alone we have over 
seventy-five millions who seldom or 
ever darken the door of any church. 
Now you know that many of these 
people are good. Many of them are 
possessed of natural virtues of a high 
order. They are decent, kind, clean of 
speech, willing to make sacrifices for 
a good cause. We know that they 
would make good Catholics. Yet, they 
are without Faith. Some of them have 
said to you in deep sincerity, “I wish I 
had your Faith.” This gift of Faith 
is a pure gift of God. God bestows it 
according to His will. We who have it, 
we cradle Catholics who were brought 
into the Church a few days after we 
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arrived in this world, we who did noth- 
ing to deserve it and who have done so 
little to merit the grace of persever- 
ance, truly we can say with complete 
conviction, “Lord I am not worthy.” 

It is a quite common thing to hear 
good Catholies say, “I hate to go to con- 
fession.”” Frankly, I would say that the 
Sacrament of Penance is the difficult 
sacrament. To kneel in the confessional 
box and to accuse ourselves humbly 
and contritely, to give our pride a good 
going over, is not the easiest and most 
pleasant thing in the world. But when 
we pause to consider this gift of God 
and what the absolution of the priest 
really means, we must marvel at the 
generosity and mercy of the good, good 
God. How unworthy of it we are! 
We might be able to understand God’s 
forgiveness once or twice in a life- 
time; but when we keep coming back 
again and again with the same old 
story, and God, despite all our failings, 
keeps on forgiving and forgetting, truly 
we must rise from our knees after say- 
ing our trifling penance with the deep 
conviction, “Lord, I am not worthy.” 

In the Mass these words of the cen- 
turion, “Lord I am not worthy,” appear 
twice. The priest says them just before 
he receives his own communion. Then 
after he has opened the tabernacle, 
turning to face his congregation and 
holding the small Host in his hands, he 
repeats three times the prayer: “Lord, 
I am not worthy.” The Church was 
quick to seize upon this simple prayer 
and to incorporate it into her highest 
worship. 


APPROACHING JESUS, 

EUCHARISTIC KING 

If we think very long on what Holy 
Communion really means, what a privi- 
lege it is to receive and actually to live 
on the Body of Christ. It is literally 


staggering. Some people have allowed 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 





u genuine feeling of unworthiness for 
this great gift to keep them away from 
the altar rail. Some of the older mem- 
bers of this congregation can recall the 
days before Pope Pius X, when the vast 
majority received Holy Communion 
only once or twice a year. Things have 
greatly changed, so that today when the 
bell is rung at the Domine non sum 
dignus of the Mass, a large percentage 
of the congregation rises and starts 
toward the altar rail. Truly, my 
friends, this is in obedience to Christ 
who said, as we read in the sixth chap- 
ter of the Gospel according to St. 
John: “Unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of man and drink his blood you 
shall not have life in you.”” What com- 
mand could be stronger than that? 
Christ comes to us in Holy Com- 
munion to be the food for our souls, to 
strengthen us spiritually. When our 
souls feed on this great food, they take 
strength and grace from Christ, just as 
our bodies take strength from the 
natural food we eat. People who do 
not eat regularly are not healthy and 
strong and are more liable to become 
victims of disease germs. In like 
manner, people who do not receive Holy 


Communion often are not as healthy 
and strong spiritually as they should 
be and are more liable to become vic- 
tims of temptation and sin. 

A humble and a contrite heart God 
will never despise. How quick Christ 
was to answer the prayer of the cen- 
turion. He loved the humility of this 
man who was subject to authority. As 
long as we keep ourselves humble, as 
long as we repeat our simple acts of 
contrition and have abiding sorrow for 
our sins, God will grant us pardon for 
our sins and supply what is necessary 
to help us merit the tremendous gift of 
Himself. Anyone who remains away 
from the confessional or the altar rail 
these days is either a poorly instructed 
Catholie or has fallen into the hands of 
the Devil. You can rest assured that 
satan does not want you to go to con- 
fession or to Holy Communion. As 
long as he ean keep you away for any 
reason at all, it suits him to perfection. 

No, dear friends, not one of us is 
worthy of the gifts of God. We have, 
however, been chosen through the gift 
of our Faith to partake of all of God’s 
great gifts. God has called us and we 
can do nothing but obey Him. 


Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 


Emergency Religion 


OUTLINE: 

1) Religion is not the last resort. 

2) The commandment to hear Mass. 

3) “Save us, Lord, we perish.” 

1) Conclusion: It is true that the Church 
is our greatest ally in every emer- 
gency. It is a fair-weather Catholic, 
however, who comes to her only in 
emergencies. 


Brethren, had there been no storm on 
the lake, the chances are that Our 
Blessed Lord would never have entered 





into today’s Gospel picture. Had there 
been clear sailing, the disciples would 
have been content to let Our Lord sleep 
and take a needed rest. 

That is the way many people prac- 
tise their religion. They look upon reli- 
gion as an emergency affair. Religion 
for many is, like the corner fire-alarm 
box, “for emergency only.” God is 
called on when needed. If things are 
comparatively good, too many feel no 
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special need of God and searcely give 
Him a thought. If the going gets 
tough, their religion is apt to come to 
life. Such souls might be described as 
“fair weather friends” of Christ and His 
Church. But no matter how you de- 
scribe them, you are forced to wonder 
if they ever grasped the true significance 
of religion. Religion is not, as they ap- 
parently think, something that is tacked 
on to life. Religion is life. It is not 
a dead thing; it is vibrant and living. 
It is not something that can be picked 
up occasionally and used, much as one 
would use a dust mop. Religion is 
more like a garment, something that is 
essential and must be used every day. 
When St. Paul said, “Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ,” he gave us a very 
good idea of what real religion is. 


RELIGION IS NOT THE 
LAST RESORT 


We are living in an age of progress. 
Most of us take pride in keeping 
reasonably up to date. One of the big 
landmarks of progress has been in the 
field of preventive medicine. “To cure 
is the voice of the past; to prevent 
the divine whisper of today.” Calling 
in the doctor at the last minute to 
save a dying patient is so old fashioned 
that it is almost laughable. We spend 
millions of dollars every year, educat- 
ing people to take advantage of the 
great advances that have been made in 
the field of medicine. Now the same 
technique must be applied in the matter 
of the salvation of the soul. 

Turning to God in desperation and 
at the last minute is not entirely 
frowned upon. We have many excellent 
examples of last minute conversions. 
But as a pattern of religious conduct it 
cannot be recommended. It was a 
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grand thing for the Prodigal Son to 
return to his father’s house after his 
debauchery, but it would have been far 
better had he never left home in the 
first place. We might also note that 
it was acute starvation that brought 
this erring boy home; if he has been 
able to get food and live in any reason- 
able comfort, he probably would have 
been content to remain in his sin. There 
are far too many people like the Prodi- 
gal. 

We must be on our guard to keep 
from turning to our religion solely in 
times of emergency. Our Catholic re- 
ligion functions perfectly in almost any 
emergency. The Church comes into the 
picture at all the great moments of our 
life. At birth, Baptism, at death, Ex- 
treme Unction. In times of strong 
temptation and danger of sin, we have 
the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Blessed Eucharist. In the Sacrament 
of Matrimony, when young people take 
this serious step, the Church is on hand 
to counsel and bless the union. The 
church is never closed to us and our 
priests are available to meet almost 
any reasonable emergency. 

The Chureh tries to safeguard us 
from looking on our religion as an 
emergency affair. She, therefore, makes 
regular demands on us. We are com- 
manded to assist at Holy Mass on all 
Sundays and Holy Days of obligation. 
We must fast and abstain on appointed 
days. We must approach the Sacra- 
ments at specified times. Now all of 
these commandments of the Church 
help us to understand that our religion 
is not to be used solely in times of 
stress or strain but to realize that the 
Church is functioning three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the vear. 
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Love in Marriage 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A PREVIOUS ARTICLE in the July, 
1953 issue of THE HOoOMILETIC AND 
PasTORAL REviEW dealt with the first 
chapter of Sins of Parents by Father 
Charles Hugo Doyle.'! In an age of 
broken homes and maladjusted chil- 
dren, the author called for a return to 
sanity in regard to the sanctity and 
permanence of marriage and for a wise 
and noble relationship between parents 
and their children. Father John A. 
O'Brien tells us that the noblest tra- 
ditions of our American life are en- 
shrined around the permanence of the 
home, the sacredness of conjugal love, 
and the sanctity of the family fireside. 
When we struggle for the preservation 
of the institutions of the home and the 
family, we are building and maintain- 
ing the mightiest bulwark for the pres- 
ervation of the America we love so 
much. 

The thesis presented in the second 
chapter of Father Doyle’s work may be 
summarized in words: parents 
who fail at love can never succeed in 
building a Christian Father 
()’Brien has stated the same thesis in 
different words: the building of a stable 
home, where peace and love abound, is 
man’s supreme achievement and the 
source of his deepest and most abiding 
happiness. Life in a sumptuous man- 
sion is no guarantee of a happy home. 
The individual may want for nothing in 
a material way and, at the same time, 
lack the essentials that are necessary 
for establishing a happy home. There 


these 


home. 


‘Sins of Parents. By Charles Hugo Doyle 
Nugent Press, Tarrvtown, New York, 1951). 


is probably no word in the English 
language, our author reminds us, more 
significant of deep and noble feelings 
than the word “home.” 


“No other one thing has so much 
to do with the making of the man 
and the shaping of his destiny in life 
and in eternity. It is the place from 
which, in each stage of development 
—infaney, youth, adolescence, man- 
hood, or womanhood—one receives 
his strongest incentives and influ- 
ences. To protect this sacred sanctu- 
ary should be the prime duty of every 
parent.” 

THE MARRIAGE BUILDS 
ITS HAPPINESS 


The importance of taking care of all 
the factors that go into the building of 
a home needs no demonstration. The 
young couple must remember that a 
Christian home is not an outright gift 
of God; it must be built by the con- 
tracting parties, themselves, upon the 
fixed principles of the law of God. 
Sufficient time and deliberation are 
necessary on the part of the young 
man and woman who “are at first at- 
tracted to each other by certain secret 
affinities.” The false front of court- 
ship sometimes glosses over defects of 
character and temperament which will 
lead to disastrous consequences later 
in married life. Inevitably, after mar- 
riage there comes a period of dis- 
illusionment when the contracting 
parties will find themselves in dire need 
of the graces of the great sacrament 
which they have received. 

Young people should be warned that 
there is a special season of trial lying 
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before all newly married couples, when 
adjustments to each other are to be 
made in that spirit of sacrifice that the 
Roman ritual commends so _ highly. 
This spirit of sacrifice must proceed 
from a love which the ritual compares 
with the love of Christ for us when He 
gave Himself for our salvation. In this 
beautiful instruction before marriage, 
the young couple are told that they be- 
gin their married life by the voluntary 
and complete surrender of their indi- 
vidual lives in the interest of that deeper 
and wider life which they are to have 
in common; that they henceforth be- 
long entirely to each other and should 
be one in mind, one in heart, one in 
affections; that they should generously 
make the sacrifices which are necessary 
to preserve their common life. 
“Sacrifice is usually difficult and 
irksome. Only love can make it 
easy; and perfect love can make it 
a joy. We are willing to give in pro- 
portion as we love. And when love 
is perfect, the sacrifice is complete.”’ 


Father Doyle speaks of some of the 
difficulties which the young couple may 
meet in the early years of married 
life. It takes from one to four years, 
he tells us, to make the journey over 
the broad uncharted plains that lie 
between the artificial life of lovers and 
the true married life, and this adjust- 
ment is best made alone by the newly- 
weds themselves. If we may reverently 
paraphrase Holy Scripture, let us say 
that it is good for them to be alone dur- 
ing this period. If they are forced to 
live with in-laws, there is usually a 
serious hazard to peace and happiness. 
Doting parents do the young couple no 
great favor in offering them an upstairs 
apartment. It is almost axiomatic that 
newlyweds do better when away from 
the prying eyes and the free advice of 
parents or other in-laws. 


“IT am not one of those people who 
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believe that relatives on both sides 
of a family must be treated as natural 
enemies. I’ve seen in-laws living in 
the same house, and in cramped 
quarters too, and all was peace and 


harmony. On the other hand, I’ve 
seen great tragedies result there- 
from.” 


GROWING UNSELFISHLY 
INTO PARENTHOOD 


Under any circumstances it is best 
for the young newlyweds to live their 
own lives and to keep their family 
troubles to themselves. The smaller the 
number who know of domestic diffi- 
culties, the easier it is to eradicate the 
difficulties. In cases where a couple 
are forced to receive one or more rela- 
tives into its own home, it may be 
Christian charity to receive them, but 
if the visitors threaten domestic peace 
and concord and, through their med- 
dling, upset the normal routine of the 
home, they must be told gently and 
firmly to move. The Holy Scripture 
tells a man to leave father and mother 
and cleave to his wife. 

The first important duty of newly- 
weds is to get acquainted. Living under 
the same roof gives them their first real 
opportunity to do this. If they are 
unwilling to make the concessions that 
are necessary to bring harmony be- 
tween two dissimilar natures, there is 
very little chance of success. The emo- 
tionally immature person is fundamen- 
tally selfish, but unselfishness is a key 
habit in seeking happiness. Differences 
will occur, and they must make a high 
resolve to sink their differences. In 
every case it takes intelligence, charac- 
ter, and time to become an excellent 
husband or wife. Fortunately, nature 
defers the advent of a child and, in 
ordinary cases, nine to twelve months 
pass before newlyweds are permitted 
to become fathers and mothers. This 
gives time for the mutual adjustments 
whieh must be made. 
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LOVE IN MARRIAGE 





“No marriage is fully perfect that 
has not a baby in it,” writes Father 
Doyle, “and no family complete that 
has not the presence of children.” 
Among the first needs of the child are 
love and security. Parents must see 
to it that the child experiences love and 
demonstrated between father 
and mother. When nursed by its 
mother, the child satisfies its hunger 
and develops a sense of security from 
the very contact with the mother’s 
body. Our author recommends that a 
mother exhaust every effort to nurse 
her child at the breasts, quoting medi- 
cal authorities in support of this prac- 
tice. The day comes when mothers 
must wean their children, emotionally 
as well as physically, but the deep and 
warm affection of the mother in the 
early days of her child’s infancy is the 
best preparation for achieving the 
child’s separateness and independence 
when that becomes necessary. An emi- 
nent Detroit pediatrician, in the face of 
modern hospital practice, calls for the 
mother’s fondling and feeding of the 
newborn infant. There is a good psy- 
chological effect on the child when he 
is kept with the mother as much as 
possible. Infants thus favored, he tells 
us, are more likely than others to grow 
into self-reliant youngsters. 

Another pitfall that must be avoided 
by the young mother is such preoccupa- 
tion with her child as will make her 
neglect her husband. The young hus- 
band finds it difficult to adjust to the 
all-absorbing interest of the mother in 
her child and may grow so jealous of 
his own child as to cause him to fall ill. 
The intelligent wife will forebear to 
fuss over the baby when such becomes 
displeasing to her husband. She is with 


sees it 


the child many more hours than he, 
and will have ample opportunity to ex- 
press her mother love. If the mother 
is the exclusive friend and companion 


of her child, the father is limited to the 
role of disciplinarian. The wise young 
mother will see that her husband plays 
his full role as father, even attending 
at times to the personal needs of the 
infant. Never should she belittle her 
husband in the eyes of their children. 
The greatest domestic crime a mother 
can commit is to destroy her little 
child’s image of an admirable father. 


TRUE PARENTAL LOVE DEFINED 


Both parents must manifest love 
toward their children. Saint Thomas 
says that “to love a person is to wish 
him well.”’ Parents who have this cor- 
rect concept of love will do everything 
within their power to promote the wel- 
fare of their children. The gratifica- 
tion of the child’s every whim is no 
proof of love, nor is love found in the 
establishing of bonds of dependence and 
possessiveness. The love of a person 
implies, not the possession, but the 
affirmation of that person. Parents 
love their child properly only when 
they care and feel responsible for the 
growth and development of all his hu- 
man powers. 

The injudicious showering of gifts 
upon one’s children may be appease- 
ment, but it is not love. The judicious 
expression of love results in the best 
discipline for the child. That child is 
indeed fortunate who can accept his 
parents as a personal ideal, for in his 
mature years he will continue to follow 
the inspiration of that ideal and fear 
to offend against it in his own personal 
conduct. A feeling of rejection by one 
or both parents has been found to be 
the strongest factor in the promotion of 
juvenile delinquency. Doctor Flanders 
Dunbar even goes so far as to say that 
obesity in children is often traceable 
to the overprotective attitude of their 
mothers, who limit their amusements 
to maternally supervised games, 
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coupled with the frequent serving of 
foods. These dominated children be- 
come shy and oversensitive, lack self- 
reliance and self-confidence, substitut- 
ing another instinctual satisfaction— 
hunger—to atone for the lack of judi- 
cious love on the part of their parents. 

Loving parents should avoid angry 
disputes at all times, especially in the 
presence of their children. There is 
no doubt that these disputes cause ten- 
sion in children. Quarreling on the 
part of their parents affects children 
physically, morally, and psychologi- 
cally. Children who are loved by their 
parents expect their parents to love 
one another. If they fail to show love 
for one another in the presence of their 
children, they set a pattern for their 
children which will affect them, not 
only in childhood and youth, but even 
in their mature years. Quarreling and 
bickering results in no gain for the par- 
ticipants or the witnesses. The good 
example of parents is of much greater 
value than their precepts. Our author 
quotes La Rochefoucauld with ap- 
proval: 





“Nothing is so contagious as ex- 
ample; we never do any good deed 
or great evil which does not produce 
its like. We imitate good actions 
from emulation and bad ones from 
the depravity of our nature as we 
have received or developed it, which 
shame would keep prisoner, and ex- 
ample sets at liberty.” 


CONSISTENCY IN TEACHING 
AND EXAMPLE 


The prudent parent will avoid any- 
thing that lowers the high ideal of 
himself which he should build in the 
mind of his child. The child’s mind is 
confused when he sees inconsistency be- 
tween his father’s precepts and _ per- 
sonal conduct. Parenthood puts an 
awful responsibility upon those who 
undertake it, but it gives to them also 
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a dignity not exceeded by any other 
responsibility that can be allotted to 
man. Those who accept the dignity of 
guiding human beings to their high 
destiny have need of preparation and 
study, of faith and intelligence, of 
emotional maturity, of a willingness to 
sacrifice to the limit, and of an abiding 
love. Many years ago, Samuel Smiles 
wrote words which our author deems 
worthy of quoting two generations 
later: 


“The first method of raising a man 
above the life of an animal is to pro- 
vide him with a good home and ex- 
emplary parents. The home is, after 
all, the best school in the world. Chil- 
dren grow up into men and women 
there; they imbibe their best or their 
worst morality there; their morals 
and intelligence are in a great meas- 
ure well or ill-trained there. There 
is domestic purity and moral life in 
a good home, and individual defile- 
ment and moral death in a bad one. 
Character and disposition are the re- 
sult of home training and example, 
and if these are, through bad moral 
conditions, deteriorated or destroyed, 
all the intellectual culture later ac- 
quired in schools, colleges and uni- 
versities may prove instruments for 
evil rather than for good.” 


EXCLUDING THE DIVINE INTENT 


Father Doyle takes up next the prob- 
lem of unwanted children. The funda- 
mental cause of this unnatural feeling 
on the part of parents is selfishness. 
They have entered into matrimony with 
the avowed purpose of generating and 
educating a family. By implication 
they profess themselves prepared to 
give up selfish interests that they may 
the better serve the welfare of the 
children whom God confides to them. If 
they then seek their own pleasure and 
gratification to the detriment of the 
care and rearing of their children, they 
are guilty of a violation of contract be- 
fore God, Himself. Frequently the 
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stage portrays the case of a man who 
has, in effect, given up his high office 
of fatherhood and takes refuge in the 
fact that he has delegated full care of 
the children to their mother. He has 
given himself over to love of the al- 
mighty dollar and has forgotten the 
love he owes his children. He seeks 
power in the financial world, or pres- 
tige in the professional world, and for- 
gets the world that is of most impor- 
tance to himself and to his family—the 
world of his own home. Perhaps the 
magnet which has drawn him away 
from his functions at the family fireside 
and made him a stranger to his own 
children is nothing more than a golf 
course, a social club, or a tavern. He 
has forgotten that the building of a 
stable home, where peace and love 
abound, is the source of his deepest and 
most abiding happiness. No matter 
what the cause that prompted him to 
step out of domestic life in search of 
felicity, we pray that he may come 
back again, even though disappointed, 
tired, and chagrined. 

We are accustomed to look upon a 
mother’s devotion to the interests of 
her family as an established fact, a 
Christian tradition. Yet, there are 
mothers who have deserted their exalted 
position in the home for work in an 
office, or factory, or for social enjoy- 
ment and prestige. They quickly be- 
come hardened to their neglect of their 
children, seeking to place the responsi- 
bility for their defection upon others. 
Little wonder that their children experi- 
ence the disastrous feeling of being re- 
jected and take advantage of parental 
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negligence to roam the streets with the 
eventual taint to their souls from the 
moral filth they find there. Sinning 
thus against the instinctive love that 
God places in the hearts of fathers and 
mothers, these neglectful parents be- 
come totally oblivious of their duty 
toward their children. Their derelic- 
tion is the more grievous because of the 
infinite value of the immortal souls 
which they thus expose to moral ruin. 
They must be made to realize, if this 
be possible, that they are not absolute 
sovereigns, free to do with their child 
or children whatsoever they wish. 
Writes Father O’Brien in his The Faith 
of Millions: 


“They are but the stewards, ap- 
pointed by God to care for that child, 
to train it to nobility and holiness 
of life. A strict account of their 
stewardship will be demanded from 
them as they stand before the judg- 
ment seat of the Most High. 

“What will be their consternation 
if, at that dread moment, they find 
the accusing fingers of their children 
pointing to them as the real culprits, 
responsible because of their parental 
neglect for the disasters that befell 
their children? The Apostle Paul 
warned such parents of the fate in 
store for them when he said: ‘If any 
one have not care of his own, and es- 
pecially of those of his house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.’ What will be their joy, if, 
on the contrary, they find the hands 
of their children stretched down from 
on high in prayer and thanksgiving 
for the noble example, the wise coun- 
sel, the painstaking care, which 
prompted them to lead just and up- 
right lives and to be numbered now 
among God’s elect?” 
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CloMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 








Two Replies in Defense of 
Retreat Masters 


EDITOR: 


In “Communications from Our 
Readers,” in the July, 1953, issue of 
THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
there was a letter signed “F. K.” in 
answer to an article, entitled “Let’s Talk 
This Over,” that had earlier appeared 
in your Review. Both had to do with 
stipends for missions and retreats. The 
priest who wrote the letter stated that 
he found no fault with this plea for 
adequate stipends. However, he 
lowered the boom on “some,” “very 
few,” “too many” retreat masters who 
“do not measure up to their jobs, and, 
therefore, not up to a large stipend.” 
Judging from his letter in general, one 
is led to believe that his purpose in 
writing this letter was praiseworthy. 
It seems to me that he was making ¢ 
plea for better retreats. I do not think, 
however, that he accomplished that 
purpose. 

He quotes a retreat master as say- 
ing, “This is a relaxation for me. The 
Sisters don’t gripe about anything that 
you tell them.”” Would that statement 
influence any retreat master to give 
a better conference? No. Why not? 
It is not true. A Sisters’ retreat is 
definitely not a time for relaxation for 
the missionary. 

Any self-respecting missionary makes 
an audience analysis. He studies the 
reactions of the Sisters. Sisters are 
not noted for their poker faces. 

Are the Sisters capable of putting 
their sundry reactions into words? Yes, 


indeed. Let the unbeliever read “While 
Waiting for Father” in the same July. 
1953, issue and see that they do exer- 
cise their God-given right to gripe. The 
seasoned missionary expects this. He 
does not object to it. He is happy to 
listen to it. It gives him a better 
knowledge of what goes on in the minds 
of his listeners. 

Let me again quote the writer: “Or, 
of the one who, following an hour con- 
ference, boasts about his jokes: ‘I had 
them almost rolling in the aisles with 
laughter?’ (Factum, non __ fictum.) 
Exceptions? Certainly, thank God.” 

Would this move any retreat master 
to preach a better retreat? Hardly! 
This is simply an unguarded statement. 
Anyone could have made it, even though 
he told only one joke in ten days. Be 
that as it may. I dare say that the 
vast majority of nuns look forward to 
a bit of humor, as they “sweat-it-out”’ 
during their retreats in June, July, 
August, or September. Who enjoyed 
Little Nuns more than our good Sisters? 

Should a joke ever be told at a 
Sisters’ retreat? The missionaries, who 
conduct these retreats year after year, 
maintain that a joke well told is just 
what the Sisters need. It has a relax- 
ing effect upon them. It sometimes 
breaks the tension. The experienced 
missionary does not claim to be “Uncle 
Milty.” However, he does know when, 
where, and why to tell a joke or a 
humorous story. Therefore, a mere 


joke is not going to ruin a retreat. 

F. K. bears down on the keys now. 
Let me quote him verbatim. ‘However, 
I’d like to submit some evidence that 
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too many retreat masters for Sisters 
do not measure up to their job. . .” 
What evidence did he produce? A 
very long letter written by a young 
professed nun. The letter supposedly 
contained “her honest observations 
about retreats for nuns.” 

I am certain that every retreat master 
will read Sister’s letter. He will not 
agree with her, but he will surely read 
it. This is part of his task. Nothing 
like studying your subjects. Let’s see 
what Sister has to say for herself. 

“Some of the Sisters are aware of a 
problem confronting our community. 
We feel that it has reached a serious 
point, and want to know if something 
ean be done about it.” So that’s it! 
They have a serious problem on their 
hands and they need help. What’s the 
matter? She says that they are “get- 
ting mill-run retreat masters, and they 
are not measuring up.” 

One would imagine that he were 


reading the Bishop’s correspondence or 
at least a letter from Mother Superior 


to the Apostolic Delegate. But such 
is not the case. This is just the letter 
of young “Sister N. N.” to “F. K.” She 
has waited long enough. This is it. 
She is out to set everything in good 
order, the vow of obedience notwith- 
standing. 

Poor Mother Superior! She has per- 
mitted this to go on for years. All 
the time this was transpiring, Mother 
General and Mother Provincial sat idle 
—sewing new lace on Father’s alb. 
Wouldn’t you imagine that Mother Su- 
perior could have contacted a decent 
retreat master? Surely she had con- 
tacts. What Superior doesn’t? Well, 
the sad story is, while Rome burned, 
she played her fiddle. 

To be serious now. I will never be- 
lieve that this condition ever existed in 
any community anywhere in the United 
States, “F. K.” and “Sister N. N.” not- 
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withstanding. No one in his right mind 
could believe this. There are very few 
retreat masters who could be classed 
as run-of-the-mill. How is it possible 
that any Mother Superior could ever 
collect them all together? It is un- 
thinkable. 

There is another reason to doubt the 
veracity of Sister’s statement. It is 
customary for Mother Superiors to 
“bring in” their retreat masters from 
different Orders, congregations, and so- 
cieties. She contacts the Benedictines, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Passionists, 
Redemptorists, Jesuits, Vincentians, etc. 
Can it be possible that they would all 
send her a run-of-the-mill missionary? 
This puts too much of a strain on one’s 
imagination. 

The young Sister now gets herself 
all excited about what the missionary 
has to say in his conference on obedi- 
ence. She questions the _ retreat 
master’s right to “speak about superiors, 
and how they are to conduct themselves 
toward their subjects.” Is she right or 
wrong? She is wrong. Spiritual 
writers, spiritual directors, ordinary 
and extraordinary confessors realize 
that this part of theology must be 
treated in general and in a prudent 
manner by the retreat master. The 
subject matter under discussion does 
not necessarily come under the head- 
ing of “obedience,” but is often treated 
under other titles, viz., “charity,” “jus- 
tice,” “humility,” ete. 

Sister continues along the same lines 
and says something that should wrinkle 
the brow of every veteran missionary. 
“Year after year we have sat and 
listened, during our conferences on 
obedience, to ‘ravings’ (I know no other 
word for it) about superiors catering 
to the younger Sisters at the expense of 
the older (I am a ‘young Sister,’ myself, 
and can say this), and we don’t like it.” 

This is a new one on me. Where in 
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the world do they get their retreat 
masters? They are not only unusual; 
they are unique! How naive can you 
get? The most common complaint 
from young Sisters is that they are “fed 
up with the glorious past.” That’s all 
they hear. They even get it read to 
them in the refectory, so they say. 

Retreat masters do not accuse Su- 
periors of “catering to young Sisters.” 
They explain both sides of the pic- 
ture. The young must be given to 
understand that they must be thankful 
for the accomplishments of the past. 
Those retired Sisters worked hard. 
They deserve our thanks. The older 
Sisters must be reminded that the 
young girls entering the convent today 
are making sacrifices, just as they did 
in the past. The old Sisters can be 
consoled in the thought that now young 
strong hands are waiting to pick up the 
burdens that they have put down. 

Sister’s letter startled me! “One 
such retreat occasioned, if not caused, 
two of our young Sisters to leave the 
community, and, what is more, in- 
fluenced the attitude of many who did 
not leave.” Poor Sister! She has 
probably regretted a million times that 
she ever wrote that sentence. 

To think such a thought is to be 
cuilty of rash judgment. To express 
it in words is to sin against the virtue 
But no one will accuse her 
of sin, when they think it over. She is 
but a young girl, who is in great need 
of physical and mental relaxation. She 
needs recreation. I suggest ping pong. 

RapPHAEL L. McDona.p, O.F.M. 


of charity. 


St. Elizabeth Monastery 
Denver, Colorado 


EDITOR: 


Like Father F. K., in his July letter 
to THE HoMILeTIc AND PasToRAL RE- 
view, I shall remain anonymous. After 





reading his comments and the good Sis- 
ter’s letter, I concluded that he is a man 
with a great sense of humor who wrote 
with the idea of ruffling a few clerical 
feathers in the retreat-giving clan. He 
feints with a left and then sends over his 


right cross very nicely: “. . . some (re- 
treat masters) do not measure up. . 
very few indeed .. .”’ and then “. . . some 
evidence that too many do not meas- 
ure up to their job, and, therefore, not 
up to a large stipend... .” Which is 
it, Father? Very few or too many? The 
“large stipend” seems to be tinged with 
the “revivalistic” idea: ‘Please the 
crowd, and they will contribute more 
generously.” I should hate to think 
that any superior of either the retreat 
master or the Sisters decide the offer- 
ing on the amount of satisfaction rend- 
ered or received. I prefer to think that 
the principle of “ability to pay” is the 
only criterion used by these servants 
of the Lord. 

Our concern, however, is not so much 
with this teasing Father as it is with 
the perplexed Sister. Before going 
farther with this truce, may I present 
my credentials in what I hope is holy 
humility? I am one of “the general 
mill-run of retreat masters,” as Sister 
stated. About 6000 Sisters in various 
parts of the country have had to put up 
with me in over fifty retreats. Worst 
of all, I have also been inflicted with 
a superiorship! This may or may not 
qualify me to speak for the defendants, 
disregarding completely the financial 
aspect. 

Sister’s letter gave me the impression 
that she has very little knowledge of 
the fundamental principles of the reli- 
gious life; she may even be shocked to 
hear that someone feels she is some- 
what lacking in the great virtue of 
humility. “A retreat is a time when 
the retreatant can gain graces and 
favors from God.” If my theology on 
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this is correct, what is received from 
a retreat does not depend on an ex- 
ternal thing, such as the retreat master, 
but rather on the retreatant. One can 
make a retreat privately which will be 
just as efficacious spiritually. The 
priest is provided merely as a guide who 
suggests thoughts and resolutions. One 
priest may be more apt than another, 
but the most eloquent, the most pro- 
found, the most saintly priest is still 
only an instrument in the hands of 
God. Actually, he is the most unim- 
portant element in a retreat. “We 
can’t help but tell whether he means 
what he is saying or not,” Sister com- 
plains. But, Sister, that is not the 
point, nor is your other statement, “a 
man cannot... talk ... about spirit- 
ual things, without our seeing what he 
is.” The Sisters, not the priest, are 
making the retreat. 

“Some .. . do not measure up,” says 
both Father F. K. and Sister. Tran- 


seat. The evidence given does not, in 
my opinion, prove the charge. The 
principles of poverty are the same, re- 
gardless of the Order. Sister gives the 
impression that most priests are preach- 
ing things contrary to these principles. 


. taught 


99 


Certainly, the “. . . ideals . . 
here in our own community 
are not opposed to these principles. 
Perhaps the preacher mentions various 
violations. That is making the re- 
treat a practical application to the 
daily life of the religious. If there 
were no violations, there would be no 
need for a retreat! 

“The will of the superior is the will 
of God,” and “In doubt, presumption 
stands in favor of the superior,” are 
principles of obedience with which the 
Sister is probably familiar. The prin- 
ciples of obedience, like poverty, are 
fundamentally the same for all reli- 
gious, including even the Mother Gen- 
eral. Sister was perturbed and ac- 
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cused retreat masters of “doing harm” 
out of ignorance of the fact that “our 
ideals of the religious life are high,” 
because of the retreat master’s “rav- 
ings” about superiors. Generally, the 
complaint is that we say little or noth- 
ing about superiors. 

Prudence dictates that lawful au- 
thority must be upheld. Since the ma- 
jority of retreatants are subjects, most 
of the conferences in reference to obe- 
dience will be, or should be, directed 
to the subjects. The “ravings,” I am 
sure, are the exceptions. I deny flatly, 
however, that these imprudences occa- 
sion or cause the loss either of vocation 
or of the religious observance of obe- 
dience. Most retreat masters are, 
themselves, religious, so that they are 
not ignorant of the fact that “our ideals 
of the religious life are high.” Some 
few communities have a retreat just 
for superiors; this is the ideal. But 
where this does not prevail, who is go- 
ing to help this religious, the superior, 
in her meditations on her vow of obe- 
dience? Superiors being human (this 
may be debated in some circles) can 
and do err; they can and do occasion- 
ally abuse this authority. This abuse 
can and has in some instances been a 
grave injustice doing spiritual harm to 
oppressed subjects. This abuse always 
stems from a false application of “. . 
the Will of God” principle of obedience. 
Truth (and the knowledge of truth by 
subjects) cannot hurt community mo- 
rale. The future superior can determine 
not to fall into this error, which fortu- 
nately, is rare. 

But Sister gave us alternatives which 
she feels are more in the spirit of the 
Church, e.g., “our superiors have their 
own higher superiors.”” Sometimes, the 
higher superiors are not aware of an 
abuse or they may not agree with the 
subject, for “presumption stands in fa- 
vor of the superior.” The higher su- 
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perior, brilliant though she may be, does 
not have the spiritual assurance of Holy 
Orders which is given to the priest. Sis- 
ter, however, says that, in such a case, 
the canonical visitation is the next re- 
course. But when will that take place? 
Who will conduct it? Will it be con- 
ducted satisfactorily and unhurriedly? 
Having been delegated several times to 
conduct such visitations, I think I have 
good reasons for differing with Sister on 
this score. 

Finally, the Sister mentioned con- 
Confessors will discuss this 
with a penitent who mentions it. Com- 
plaints have been lodged against con- 
fessors, however, to the effect that they 
do not give enough time or that they are 
not religious and do not understand 
“our way of life,” ete. So I cannot 
agree with Sister that this solution is 
satisfactory. The ‘conferences and in- 
structions regularly given,” which Sister 
also mentioned, are usually for all the 
Sisters, like a retreat, so that this is not 
the answer either. None of this means 
that we condone ranting or raving 
against either superiors or subjects by 
any retreat master. 

Again, Sister states flatly that “it 
seems equally imprudent for a retreat 
master to encourage private inter- 
views ., or publicly to announce or 
invite them during a conference ; 
the custom in our community is that, if 
a Sister wishes to speak with the re- 
treat master outside of confession, she 
merely mentions the fact to Mother Su- 
perior, and she tells the retreat master.” 
Apparently Sister thinks the imprudent 
members who “come . . . with all kinds 
of tales .. .”” upset the priest’s ability to 
separate the chaff from the wheat. Nor 
does it seem that Sister can discern a 


fessors. 


possible interference with conscience 
from the method she suggests. 
There are some spiritual problems 


which are more efficiently discussed in 


a private interview, which is, in effect, 
a semi-extension of the confessional. 
The Sister might be sensitive about 
what others will think if she stays too 
long in the confessional, or there may 
be other reasons which the priest con- 
siders sufficient for a personal interview. 
Manifestation of conscience is no longer 
required by the Church, and for good 
reason. The Sister may be timid about 
asking Mother’s permission. And why 
should she ask in something which 
really concerns her conscience? What 
if Mother were to ask the reason for 
seeking the interview? Suppose Mother, 
after hearing the reason, smiles be- 
nignly but says, “No, that is no reason 
to bother poor Father?” Or Mother 
might surmise the reason, and, disagree- 
ing with it, reply not in her usual gentle 
tone, “Oh, go ahead, you'll do what you 
want anyway?” Fortunately, our Sis- 
ter correspondent and her community 
have never had such an unpleasant ex- 
perience, but perhaps other congrega- 
tions have not been so fortunate always. 

I would not pretend to assure Sister 
(she and Father both placed her in “the 
young” category) that most retreat 
masters are able to spot the eccentrics, 
the chronic whiners, the limelight 
seekers, the seekers of special favors by 
hook or by crook. I should like to say, 
“Really, Sister, the superiors in the Or- 
ders, and the bishops who give the 
priests faculties to preach to you and 
hear your confessions, select men who 
have the knowledge necessary for your 
guidance in seeking your goal—perfec- 
tion.” 

Some retreat masters place a card or 
sheet of paper in a place convenient to 
the retreatants who merely place the 
time they will need for consultation, 
e.g., 9:15-9:25 A.M., but no name. 


Thus, everyone else knows the priest 


will be in conference: there is no need 
of waiting in line. No one else has to 
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know where a retreatant is going. Yes, 
some chaff does get in, but a great deal 
of wheat is saved, too. Scruples have 
been dissolved, petty misunderstandings 
cleared up, vocational doubts have been 
explained. 

No doubt Sister had the customary 
permission of Mother for the private in- 
terview she had, which prompted the 
writing of her letter. No doubt Father 
has seen through her youthful impa- 
tience and dissatisfaction with anything 
less than perfection. No doubt she is 
extremely observant of Poverty and 
Obedience. But I wonder if she also 
has a little of Father’s sense of humor? 
Like her, the priests directing her re- 
treats are not perfect, but are seeking 
perfection. I hope Father will urge her 
not to take herself too seriously, for a 
saint can smile—even at herself! 


RUN-OF-THE-MILL RETREAT MASTER 
(This discussion terminates with this 
letter —Enp1Tor) 


On Modern Literature— 
a Third Judge 


EDITOR: 


I have read with more surprise than 
delight two articles on modern litera- 
ture in recent issues of THE HoMILETIC 
AND PastTorAL Review. While all in 
favor of the “eternal verities” which are 
so much the concern of your contribu- 
tors, Msgr. Przudzik! and Mr. Hertzel,? 
I am also strongly in favor of accuracy 
—a kind of verity too often overlooked 
in the confusion of casual criticism. 
For example, Aesop, fabling in Elysium 
with Gay and La Fontaine, may be de- 
lighted to learn that he was also a 
writer of short stories. 

*Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Przudzik, Ph.D., 
“A Criticism of Modern Literature,” Vol. LIII, 
No. 4 (Jan., 1953), p. 327. 

*Leo J. Hertzel, “Modern Literature: Sen- 


sitive Souls in Error,” Vol. LITI, No. 11 (Aug., 
1953), p. 972. 
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It is, however, a much more serious 
thing when Mr. Hertzel says that Ham- 
let is “anything but an ideal Christian,” 
implying that he is not a Christian at 
all. In brutally Catholic terms, Mr. 
Hertzel misses the whole point of Ham- 
let’s tragedy, which is the tragedy of 
us all, that he and we are not saints, 
are not ideal Christians. But this is 
what great literature is really about— 
man’s effort or refusal, explicit or im- 
plicit, to be a saint. St. Augustine knew 
this: it is on the first page of his Con- 
fessions; Leon Bloy knew it: it is on the 
last page of his terrible The Woman 
Who Was Poor. 

Unless our Catholic critics and teach- 
ers also grasp this profound truth about 
literature, unless they distinguish be- 
tween its essentially moral, indeed 
spiritual, nature and its possible ideo- 
logical, apologetic, or didactic function, 
their judgments on literature will be 
nothing more than a series of weary 
moralizations and paternal platitudes. 

Monsignor Przudzik sweeps all mod- 
ern literature aside as “pretentious 
mediocrity.” Mr. Hertzel, begging a 
temporal indulgence for Hemingway, 
acquiesces in the general anathema and 
meekly grants that “almost all Ameri- 
can authors have written out of a back- 
ground that is philosophically unaccept- 
able to us as Catholies.””. This does not 
happen to be true (Hemingway’s 
“background,” as Mr. Hertzel knows, is 
Catholic; so is that of Fitzgerald, Far- 
rell, O'Hara, Katherine Ann Porter, and 
other apostates whose Catholic “back- 
grounds” are significant to their work) ; 
not only is it not true, but it would not 
be relevant even if it were true. It is 
silly to beat a Dreiser or a Farrell with 
the big stick of Catholic philosophy 
when the plain fact is that neither of 
the two men can be considered a good 
writer, and they probably would never 
have been good writers even if they 
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had joined the Knights of Columbus. 

Beating dead horses is a cruel waste 
of time and prophesying doom is hardly 
more profitable... The night is not so 
dark as your contributors have found 
it. Have they ever, for example, read 
the poetry of Robert Lowell, or Tate, 
or Shapiro, or Merton; or the short 
stories, the very best of their kind, of 
J. F. Powers; or the novels and poems 
of Charles Williams and Dorothy 
Sayers; or the essays and novels of C. S. 
Lewis? They mention Eliot, but for- 
get Auden; they acknowledge Greene, 
but neglect Waugh. And what of Knox 
and Dawson, O’Faolain and O’Connor? 
English, Irish, and American literature 
produced all of these writers during the 
last fifty years. If we turn to the Con- 
tinent, the list of names grows longer 
and brighter: Bloy, Péguy, Claudel, 
Mauriac, Undset.. . . 

But no need to go on. These are the 
names of contributors to contemporary 
literature who are certainly neither 
“pretentious” nor “mediocre.” They, 
too, are in favor of the “eternal veri- 
ties,” but they approach them intelli- 
gently, often reverently, free from paro- 
chial prejudice and provincial igno- 
rance. Critics must approach literature 
in the same way, for one criticizes 
safely only where one loves, and one 
loves only what one knows. Without 
knowledge and charity, criticism is tire- 
some avuncular baby-talk. 

KEvIN SULLIVAN 
New York, N.Y. 


Monsignor Przudzik’s Reply 
to Prof. Hertzel 
Epitor: 

I thank Mr. Leo Hertzel for strength- 
ening the basie thesis of my January 
article, in spite of the fact that he pre- 
sents a differing point of view. As a 
teacher of literature, he is ex professo 


a literateur. He looks at modern litera- 
ture and sees its external beauty. With 
Christ-like sympathetic charity he re- 
grets its internal chaos. I am not ez- 
professo a literateur. With me, litera- 
ture is a hobby. Sociology has been 
my daily bread for years. After nearly 
twenty years of priestly work in a peni- 
tentiary, an insane asylum, an orphan- 
age, in a social service bureau, as a 
teacher of psychology and sociology, 
and in parish work, I have been more 
exposed to life in its rawest forms than 
most priests. Perhaps that is why I 
cannot feel the same amount of sympa- 
thetic charity for the muck hidden be- 
hind the mask of external beauty in so 
much of modern writing. 

I agree that the aim of literature is 
to teach and to give pleasure. I agree 
it is difficult to decide which aim is more 
important. I agree the teaching can be 
accomplished in various ways. I agree 
the teaching need not be goody-goody. 
I said as much in my January article. 
I also implied quite clearly, I thought, 
that the teaching tradition was not 
broken in the present century—merely 
that it was teaching the wrong things. 

I will even agree that much of great 
classic literature was not written in the 
explicit hope of leading its readers to 
greater heights. But, at the same time. 
neither was it written with the deliber- 
ate intention of leading its readers into 
the lower regions. That is why we can 
salvage so much of the great classic 
literature. 

I insist that so-called modern litera- 
ture is bad because one cannot turn out 
volume after volume of what is mate- 
rialistic, deterministic, and downright 
immoral, and still be heralded as in- 
tending to teach goodness in some sub- 
tle form, hoping that one’s reader will 
understand that one means the contrary 
of what one says. I repeat, such litera- 
ture cannot hope to teach by indirec- 
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tion, coddling the fond hope that the 
average reader will be clever enough to 
understand the author’s subtlety and 
will see that the contrary of what he 
says is true. Professor Hertzel prac- 
tically admits as much when he makes 
the rather undemocratic suggestion that 
maybe literature should not be open to 
all the reading public. Great shadows 
of the Index! 

In effect, Professor Hertzel 
“Yes, there is much that is bad in 
modern literature; but it is so beauti- 
fully written. The authors, poor sensi- 
tive souls, are so imbued with the foul- 
ness of the world around them, that 
they must reflect the true picture of 
things in their works.”” I do not deny 
their ability to use words. I bemoan 
it, because through that wicked beauty 
all the more harm is done. I can grant 
the possibility that the lost souls, pre- 
senting and presented in the modern 
works of literary art, may have been 
sensitive souls in the beginning. But 
no matter how far I stretch the imagina- 
tion, I cannot see how they have re- 
tained any of that sensitivity after 
fifty years of wallowing in the mud. 

So what, if we cannot salvage too 
much of so-called modern literature? 
Christ, Himself, no mean user of words, 
said that if your eye, or your hand, or 
your foot scandalize you, cast it out or 
cut it off. He said, too, that the tree 
which does not bear good fruit should 
be cut down and cast into the fire. Let 
us be equally logical and abandon what- 
ever in literature does not measure up 
to standard. If the standard is not 
high enough, let us lift it. Then we 
can start over again. For, if we cannot 
reasonably expect literature to lend a 
hand in the reformation of its age, at 
least we should not condone its aiding 
in the deformation of that age. That 


says, 
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is all we ask of any and all art. Art 
should indeed endeavor to present the 
truth—but it should try to present the 
entire truth and not just emphasize one 
factor as though it were the whole. I 
suggest that this is what so much of 
today’s literature does, and does de- 
liberately. 

As to literature being an esoteric 
form of art, what art form does not 
make that claim? But was the Old 
Testament written for the few members 
of the priestly tribe or for the millions 
that fed on it? Did Shakespeare write 
for the aesthetes of the Elizabethan 
court or for the mobs of his day who 
stormed the theatres to delight in his 
work? Are the authors of today satis- 
fied to reach the intellectual few who 
can appreciate the aesthetic beauty of 
their work and the purity of their inten- 
tion, or do they want to reach millions 
of readers and attain the consequent 
fame and wealth? The innermost 
meaning of an art form and the neces- 
sary technical jargon expressing it may, 
indeed, be known to and appreciated by 
But the ap- 
parent meaning with its influence is dis- 
persed over the multitude. Is it not 
a bit naive to believe that the great 
number of those who modern 
authors leave the reading with a feel- 
ing of contrition for their sins and go 
away striking their breast in penance? 
If they did that in any appreciable 
number, I would have no quarrel with 
modern literature. Most often, how- 
ever, after wallowing through the foul 
effusion of contemporary writing, the 
reader feels urged, propelled, thrown 
head-long into another act of sin—and, 
what is worse, feels justified. 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. JosepH Przupzik, 
Pu.D. 
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Question S 


An SWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Restitution before Absolution 


Question: Merkelbach, in his text- 
book on moral theology,’ seems to 
recommend the postponement of ab- 
solution until the penitent has made 
restitution. Is this the common prac- 
tice of confessors? And do you think 
that restitution ought to be demanded 


first? 
READER. 


Answer: There can be no disagree- 
ment with the first part of the author’s 
statement in the paragraph referred to 
by Reader. Merkelbach there says 
that he who promises to make restitu- 
tion as soon as it is morally possible, 
ean be absolved the first time, unless 
the circumstances are such as to make 
one prudently fear deception by the 
penitent. The question from Reader 
has been caused by the next part of the 
same sentence in which Father Merkel- 
bach declares that it will usually be 
better to require restitution before the 
granting of absolution, if this can be 
done easily, lest the penitent afterward 
change his mind. 

The remaining portion of the para- 
graph presents no great difficulty, at 
least in theory. Merkelbach goes on 
to say that, if a penitent has already 
promised to make restitution, and espe- 
cially if there have been repeated 
promises not yet fulfilled, the confessor 
should usually require restitution be- 
fore giving absolution again. The rea- 
son for this is the danger that there 


1Summa Theologiae Moralis. By Benedict 
H. Merkelbach. O.P. (Paris, Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1938), Vol. II, n. 285, C. 
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will be further delays, and the well- 
founded doubt that the proper disposi- 
tions are present. 

I am inclined to think that most con- 
fessors would usually give absolution 
at once, without requiring actual resti- 
tution, if the penitent were confessing 
a sin of injustice for the first time, and 
if he promised sincerely to make resti- 
tution. In almost any case, it is better 
to give absolution than to defer it, if 
one can do so lawfully. The postpon- 
ing of absolution, for one who is 
properly disposed, has many hazards 
and is not to be recommended. Even 
after giving all of the various “norms” 
for such postponement, Noldin con- 
cludes by saying that the deferring of 
absolution will hardly ever accomplish 
any good, and that it may cause harm, 
unless the penitent “easily agrees to 
it.”* Needless to say, we are not here 
concerned with those cases which re- 
quire conditional absolution or the out- 
right refusal of absolution. 


Women’s Heads Covered 


in Church 


Question: Are women obliged to 
wear some covering on their heads when 
they are in a church where the Blessed 
Sacrament is reserved? I was once 
told that this rule applies only during 
Mass, Benediction, or Exposition of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Recently I have 
noticed women at the Communion rail 
bareheaded, and during the past year IT 


: 2 Summa Theologiae Moralis. Bv H. Nol- 
din, SJ. Revised by A. Schmitt, S.J. (Oeni- 
ponte, F. Rauch, 1936), Vol. III, n. 392, 2. 
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have seen some of the grade school girls 

doing the same thing. Is this whole 

thing merely a matter of custom? 
LEcToR. 


Answer: The law of the Church with 
regard to this matter is found in Canon 
1262, § 2: 


“Both inside and outside the 
church, men shall assist at sacred 
ceremonies with their heads uncov- 
ered, unless the approved usage of 
the people or particular circum- 
stances require a different practice; 
women (shall assist at them) with 
heads covered and dressed modestly, 
especially when they approach the 
holy table.” 


The Canon does not say that women 
must have their heads covered on all 
occasions when they enter a church or 
when they are in the presence of Our 
Lord in the Blessed Sacrament, al- 
though this is the common practice. 
The rule, strictly speaking, as it is set 
down in the Code of Canon Law, refers 
only to times when they assist at 
“sacred rites.” Moreover, the Code 
says that women should have their 
heads covered “especially when they ap- 
proach the holy table.” Therefore, it 
is not in accord with the law of the 
Church for women and girls to receive 
Holy Communion while bareheaded, 
barring a legitimate custom to the con- 
trary, which I do not believe exists in 
our own country. 

This does not mean that women or 
girls should be refused Holy Commun- 
ion if they come to the altar rail 
bareheaded, provided that they are 
otherwise modestly dressed. The re- 
fusal of Communion is a terrible thing, 
and should never take place publicly 
except for a most serious and evident 
reason. The proper course to follow is 
education of the faithful. If the prac- 
tice is growing in any parish of coming 
to Holy Communion with head un- 


covered, it may be because so many 
women today, on numerous occasions, 
wear no hat or other head covering. 
This is true even more frequently of 
youngsters. To demand that a hat be 
worn by them, therefore, might lead to 
difficulties or complaints, because a 
child has only one or two for Sunday 
wear and for special occasions. 

All that the law requires is that 
women and girls should have their 
heads covered. Even a handkerchief 
will satisfy this requirement, as will a 
searf or similar article. Whether any- 
thing should be said about the matter. 
as well as where and how it should be 
spoken of, will depend upon the local 
circumstances. Primarily, it is the pas- 
tor’s responsibility to correct irregulari- 
ties of this kind. Only if he is sure that 
it is prudent for him to do so, should an 
assistant undertake to remedy, on his 
own initiative, a general situation of 
this kind. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that the law does not require a 
head covering merely by reason of en- 
trance into a church. It is customary 
for women to wear something on their 
heads when making a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament in church or chapel, 
but he is being stricter than the Church 
who would bar them from entrance 
only because their heads are not so cov- 
ered. Custom carries much weight in 
this matter and is not to be disregarded. 
On the other hand, the written law of 
the Church in Canon 1262, § 2, is quite 
specific in what it requires. 


Three Stipends on Christmas Day 


Question: Enclosed is a page from 
our diocesan Ordo for 1953, which shows 
that one Mass on Christmas Day must 
be pro populo. However, in the Janu- 
ary, 1953, issue of THE HoMILEeTIC AND 
PastoraAL Review, you wrote that all 
three Masses on Christmas may be of- 
fered for stipend intentions. Set us 
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| straight, please, Father. 


VICARIUS. 


Answer: The statement referred to 
dealt with the priest who has permis- 
sion to say three Masses on the same 
day, and it reads as follows: “He may 
not take a stipend for more than one 
of those three Masses except on Christ- 
mas Day, when the Code permits all 
three Masses to be offered for stipend 
intentions.” The basis of this state- 
ment is Canon 824, §2, and it is true as 
it stands and as an answer to the ques- 
tion proposed in the January issue. 

However, it is necessarily to be un- 
derstood that, if a priest is obliged to 
offer the Missa pro populo on Christ- 
mas Day, there remain only two Masses 
for which he may accept a stipend, be- 
cause of this obligation. The only 
other alternatives would be to omit the 
Missa pro populo, which is per se not 
permitted, or to accept a stipend for 
that particular Mass, in addition to the 
stipends for the other two, which would 
be unlawful. Therefore, any priest in 
these circumstances is not permitted 
to accept stipends for all three Masses. 
The priest who has no such obligations 
in justice to fulfill may take advantage 
of the concession of Canon 824, § 2. 
It need hardly be added that we are not 
here discussing the reasons that will 
justify transfer of the Missa pro populo 
to another day, or the permission of 
the Ordinary to make such a transfer. 


Does This Error 
Affect Marriage? 


Question: Caius has illicit relations 
with Bertha, whom he has no intention 
of marrying, and who has previously 
been guilty of committing this same 
sin with others. Some time later Bertha 
claims that she is expecting a child and 
that Caius is the father of the child. 
He feels that it is his duty to marry 
the girl, who is a Catholic, and they 
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are married before their parish priest. | 
When Caius subsequently discovers | 


that Bertha lied to him, and that she | a) P 


was not pregnant at the time of their 
marriage, he angrily abandons her. 


After returning for a brief period, he | 

leaves again, permanently. Now, some | 

years later, Caius wishes to obtain a 
declaration of nullity, and to contract 

marriage with another woman. Is it 

possible for him to do so? According 


to the statements made by Caius, there bs y TOOMEY 


were no conditions attached to his mari- 
tal consent, but he argues that he mar- 
ried Bertha solely because he thought 
that she was pregnant by him. 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: It is to be feared that, in 
the case here proposed, there is little 
possibility, if any, of Caius’s being able 
to obtain a declaration of nullity. Mis- 
led into thinking that Bertha was preg- 
nant, he married her because he thought 
himself to be the father of her unborn 
child. If it were not for that erroneous 
judgment, presumably he would not 
have entered into marriage with her. 

Unfortunately for Caius, Canon 1083, 
§ 2, declares that an error concerning 
a quality of the one with whom mar- 
riage is contracted invalidates the mar- 
riage only if the error amounts to a 





mistake about the person’s identity, or ¢ Designed by a custom shirt 
if one mistakenly enters marriage with maker 

a slave whom he thinks to be free. ® Carefully made to exacting 
Even if the error regarding some quality specifications 

of the other person (e.g., pregnancy) be @ Available in broadcloth and 
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with her, it does not invalidate the body 
matrimonial contract, save in the ex- 
ceptional cases just specified. This is 
apparently the situation in which Caius BUY THEM FROM YOUR FAVORITE 
finds himself. He was deceived into 
thinking that Bertha was pregnant, and 
for that reason he married her. This 
error did not, in itself, make the mar- 
riage invalid. 

It is stated that no conditions were 
placed, upon fulfillment of which the 
validity of the contract might have | 
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hinged. Hence, it appears that there 
is nothing present or provable before 
a matrimonial tribunal, which would 
give reason to judge the marriage in- 
valid. Presumably, other merely pos- 
sible factors have been investigated, 
such as failure to obtain a dispensa- 
tion for a diriment impediment, lack 
of delegation on the part of the priest, 
and the like. If none of these proves 
to be applicable, the conclusion must 
be that Caius is one of those unfor- 
tunate souls who find themselves in a 
matrimonial entanglement that should 
not have been allowed to develop in the 
first place, but about which nothing can 
be done until the death of one of the 
parties. 


Catafalque and Mass 
for Non-Catholic 


Question: A scheduled Mass, an- 
nounced as being for a special inten- 
tion, is offered for a deceased non- 
Catholic. Liturgically, is there justi- 
fication for using a catafalque and for 
giving the absolution after such a 
Mass? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: One thing of which we can 
be sure in this matter is that the law 
of the Church permits us to apply 
privately the fruits of the Mass for 
those who are not entitled to ecclesiasti- 
cal burial. We understand here, of 
course, restrictions such as those which 
forbid applying the Mass for the soul 
of a baptized infant who has died. 
Furthermore, it is admitted that the 
application of the fruits of the Mass 
can still be private, despite the fact 
that many persons are present for the 
Mass, provided that the intention for 
which the Holy Sacrifice is offered be 
not publicized. Thus, we announce as 
for “a special intention” the parish 
Mass which is said for the deceased 
non-Catholic husband of a parishioner. 
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However, there is not an exact paral- 
lel between private application of 
the fruits of the Mass and the cere- 
mony of absolution which is performed 
over the catafalque. Unless he makes 
some kind of announcement, there is 
normally no way for others to know 
the intention to which a priest is apply- 
ing the fruits of any particular Mass 
which he offers. The celebration of the 
Holy Sacrifice, then, does not neces- 
sarily involve the ‘“‘public suffrages” of 
the Church, although the priest offers 
his every Mass as a minister of the 
Church. 

On the other hand, in the absolution 
performed over the body of the de- 


ceased or over the catafalque, there is 
question of public prayer by an official 
representative of the Church for a cer- 
tain departed soul or souls, or for all 
of the faithful departed. Although by- 
standers may not know for whom the 
absolution is being performed, by its 
very nature it is a public service on be- 
half of those deceased persons. 

Canon 1242 prescribes that a person 
who is deprived of ecclesiastical burial 
shall also be denied any funeral Mass, 
and even an anniversary Mass, as well 
as all “other public funeral services.” 
Because of this Canon, I do not believe 
that one can lawfully perform at the 
catafalque the ceremony of absolution, 
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even when the people are unaware of 
the identity of the individual for whom 
the rites are performed. This absolu- 
tion is one of the publica officia funebria 
prohibited by Canon 1242. 

What is to be done, if it is customary 
to have the absolution at the catafalque 
after every Requiem Mass in the 
church? Even then the procedure 
would appear to be contrary to Canon 
1242, in the case of a deceased non- 
Catholic, although there had been no 
public announcement of the deceased 
person’s identity. The Church’s prohi- 
bition is not based upon the people’s 
ignorance or knowledge of the name or 
the religious status of the person for 
whom the public rites of the Church 
are carried out. The proper solution, 
in this last case, would be to have the 
Mass of the day, which does not call 
for the absolution, or to omit the cere- 
mony at the catafalque. 

Could one properly perform the ab- 
solution for all of the faithful departed, 
after a Mass offered for a deceased 
non-Catholic, and thus complete the 
ceremonies in the church in the cus- 
tomary manner? I think not. The im- 
plication of these liturgical services is 
that the prayers of the absolution will 
be offered in behalf of the soul or souls 
for whom the Mass has been applied. 
It is true that the absolution is obliga- 
tory only after the exequial or funeral 
Mass, and that in all other cases, so far 
as the rubrics are concerned, it is op- 
tional. Nevertheless, there is an inti- 
mate relationship between the Mass 
and the absolution, as is shown by the 
fact that ordinarily only the celebrant 
of the Mass is permitted to give the 
absolution afterward.’ 


*The Celebration of Mass. By Rev. J. 
O’Connell (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944), pp. 662- 
665. 
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Respect for the cheap cut—crispy, crunchy crum- 
mies—optical illusions on the grocer’s shelf—wvunrea- 
sonable school clothing standards—the lost art of 
mending... 


Getting the right home loan—importance of the 
down payment—planning will buy your home—only 
fools rush in—who handles the credit?—purchasing 
the smaller items— 


Utilizing special family talents—State provisions 
for family recreation—table games with a construc- 
tive purpose—know the kind of life insurance you 
need—selecting method of receiving benefits. 


Social Security is insurance, not charity—you must 
apply for benefits—medical reimbursement—collision 
insurance—home or meeting place?—and MANY, 
MANY more...!!! 


PRICE $3.00 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 7, N.Y. 
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The Defendant Stepinac 


“To all charges brought against 
me here, I answer that my conscience 
is in every way clear. Hundreds of 
times during the trial I have been 
called the ‘defendant Stepinac.’ No 
one can be so naive as not to know 
that with the defendant Stepinac sits 
the Archbishop of Zagreb, the Metro- 
politan, and the head of the Catholic 
Church in Yugoslavia.’ 

During the last week of September, 
Poland’s Cardinal Wyszynski (pro- 
nounced the same as one of Russia’s 
lesser greats, Vishinsky) felt the barbed 
steel of the communist trap which had 
already closed upon Cardinal Mind- 
zenty, upon Cardinal Stepinac, and 
upon Cardinal Tien—not to overlook 
Archbishop Beran and Bishop Kacz- 
mareck. In accord with Red tactics, 
secret police searched the Cardinal’s 
house all night. The “evidence” they 
“sought” was gathered into brief cases 
and portfolio. Then the Cardinal was 
“deposed” and “permitted to retire to 
a monastery,” to quote the language of 
the Warsaw Radio. Big Brother had 
stood him on the same plank walked 
by his illustrious predecessors in the 
Central European hierarchy, a blunt 
enough warning to the free and satellite 
world that the next step would be to 
stand the Cardinal before the ‘Peoples’ 
Court” for anti-state activities. 

This precedented attack on the Polish 
Church did not go unnoticed by our 
Chief Executive, who stated in his Sep- 
tember 30th press conference that the 

‘The Case of Cardinal Aloysius Stepinac. 


By Richard Pattee (Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, 1953), 499 pages. $5.50. 


heart of America resented this kind of 
thing very deeply. The President ex- 
pressed his assurance that the State 
Department (which five days earlier 
had characterised the trial of Bishop 
Kaczmareck as “a mockery of justice”) 
would make a formal statement on the 
matter. 

As was to be expected, the NCWC 
was even more vehement. It excoriated 
the arrest of the Polish Cardinal, sim- 
ply and succinctly, as “one more in- 
famous blow against an heroic and help- 
less people whose only defense against 
wanton and brutal tyranny is the strong 
armor of their faith.” 

Principally because of this latest act 
of aggression we are convinced that the 
thoroughly documented study of the 
trial of Archbishop Stepinac merits 
more than our passing attention. His 
trial and condemnation occupied the in- 
terest of an almost indifferent world 
during the Fall of 1946. It was not until 
this Fall, however, that the specific de- 
tails of the case have finally been re- 
duced to an eminently readable book. 
Author Pattee deserves the commenda- 
tion of all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. 

We have affirmed that the details of 
an otherwise confusing case have been 
reduced to the pages of a single volume. 
So seemingly impossible a task was ac- 
complished by dividing the matter into 
two separate parts. Part I (eight chap- 
ters) details the historical background 
of the case and discusses the indictment 
drawn up by the government. Part II 
comprises all the official documents, pro 
and con, which have a direct bearing 
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upon the trial. Among these seventy- 
seven documents one can at last read 
in its entirety the indictment tendered 
the Archbishop by the Public Prose- 
cutor and the short and dignified reply 
of the accused to each point. 

The blurb accompanying Mr. Pat- 
tee’s study ably justifies the timely im- 
portance which attaches itself to a case 
which was supposed to be closed on 
October 11, 1946 when the “defendant 
Stepinac” was condemned to sixteen 
years of hard labor: 


“The volume demonstrates graphi- 
cally and eloquently the whole 
mechanism of Stepinac’s staged trial, 
the faked evidence, and the distortion 
of facts. It proves, also, that, despite 
his rapprochement with the West and 
break with the Soviet Union, Mar- 
shall Tito’s government is identical in 
every detail to the Communist regime 
in Iron Curtain countries, and just 
as morally repugnant.” 


Identical . . . morally repugnant. It 
is this identity, this moral repug- 
nancy which sounds a warning through 
Mr. Pattee’s book, a warning to our 
State Department to register an official 
protest to Poland in this most recent 
insult to the conscience of the free world. 
We stated that Mr. Pattee’s book was 
“timely.” Upon further consideration 
we amend that statement. Mr. Pattee’s 
book is not timely: it is up to the min- 
ute. 


Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Tested Counsel for Our Priests 


Of books, as of speakers, there are two 
types. Men listen to a sermon spell- 
bound, for a moment distracted by elo- 
quence from the real problems of daily 
life; they call the speaker a great 
preacher; but by the next, if not sooner, 
they have forgotten what he said. 
Another man, everyone says, is a poor 
preacher; but people keep repeating 
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what Fr. So-and-so said. Books, too, 
seem to have this paradox about them. 
Presses are forced fed, extra pressure 
hurries the circulation and advertising 
departments, reviewers exclaim, book 
clubs multiply sales. “Brilliant and 
penetrating!” everybody cries. In a 
few months another volume has stolen 
downstage in front of it. The Priest of 
Today? was first published when “to- 
day” was almost forty years ago, but 
it has stolen through seven editions and 
is again revised, enlarged, and reprinted. 
It has not a few minor defects such as 
rambling, repetition, and some typo- 
graphical errors; but it has that unum 
necessarium in a book: something to 
say. 

This is a priest’s book, written for 
priests by a trainer of missionary 
priests. Printed in Ireland, this is an 
American sponsored issue. The author 
is familiar with the local councils and 
customs of the various English speaking 
countries. Solid and worthwhile, it is a 
book to have near when the priest sits 
down to think over his pastorate. It 
is not a technical manual of pastoral 
theology, but it is full of homely and 
wise advice on most of a pastor’s prob- 
lems, including his own personal ones. 
Only a priest would appreciate it fully, 
though it could give substance to the 
seminarian’s dreams. 

What his people expect of a priest, 
the priest and his reading, the happy 
rectory, the priest and the workingman, 
children and confession, visiting the 
sick, pious associations, prayer before 
preaching, duties toward non-Catholics, 
Church buildings and Church music, the 
Popes and the priesthood, the priest’s 
health—these are some of the topics on 
which the author has something worth- 
while to say. The publishers are to be 





* The Priest of Today. By Thomas O’Don- 
nell, C.M. (McMullen, New York, 1953), 352 
pages. $3.50. 
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congratulated for making this volume 
available again. 

As the author cannily warns his 
readers, there are many things that are 
not learned in books. Others have 
learned them before us, however, and 
many of the lessons, so often relearned 
the hard way, are taught in this book 
by a veteran teacher of priests. It is 
heartily recommended for the priest’s 
(or seminarian’s) spiritual reading and 
self-examination. 


Epwin Lewis 


Fire Which Christ Came to Cast 


By a veteran of the Franciscan home 
mission band in France, this little book* 
is an excellent popularization of the 
Christian idea of an apostolic life. The 
fire that Christ came to cast on earth is 
the theme throughout its five parts: 
the call to the militant; the militant’s 
spirituality; the militant’s program of 
life and his training; the spirit and 
method of the apostolate; and Christian 
social action. This is the type of book 
which clergy, religious, and laity might 
profitably take up for a few minutes a 
day; the author’s enthusiasm for Christ 
rubs off on the reader. Eminently force- 
ful and eminently prudent, his enthu- 
siasm is closely hewn to the directives 
of the hierarchy. Some readers will 
find the expression too colloquial, but 
the book will, we venture to say, be 
more widely read and quoted than some 
writings which advance the technical 
theology of the modern apostolate. Al- 
though nothing new is contributed here 
to the theology of Catholic Action, Fr. 
Piat illuminates it all from his authori- 
tative experience; he has anything but 
an ivory tower viewpoint. In a word 


this little volume is excellent inspira- 

®The Militant Life. By Stephane Joseph 
Piat, O.F.M.; translated by James Meyer, 
O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald Press, Chicago, 
1953), 199 pages. $2.75. 








Fe Sr a TD 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING | 


Catholic Truths Explained in a 
New Light 


FRUITS OF CONTEMPLATION 


by Victorino Osende, O.P. 

A masterful explanation of the nature of Christian 
perfection, the meaning of devotion and prayer, 
the role of the apostolate, devotion to Mary, the 
imitation of Christ and many other inspiring truths. 

he author, long recognized in his native Spain as 
an authority in spiritual theology, spent several 
years in Peru as a missioner and since then has 
devoted himself to spiritual direction, retreats and 
writing. Written in a straight-forward style it pre- 
sents the profound truths of the spiritual life in a 
manner that can be understood by all. 


352pp..... $4.75 
@ 





An Absorbing Story of the Origin 
and History of the Paulists 


FATHER HECKER and HIS FRIENDS 


by Joseph McSorley 
Now in its second running, this account of the 
early beginnings of the Paulists and their century- 
long work of acquainting Americans with the truth 
about the Catholic Church is full of interest and 
inepicedon. 
A Classic of its kind”’ “An invaluable guide 
to the history of conversions in the United States.” 
“As interesting and enlightening a book as will 
be found in a year's search.” . are just a few of 
the comments made by experts, on this populer 
$3.95 
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THE BREVIARY EXPLAINED 


By Rev. Dr. Pius Parsch 
Translated by William Naydon, C.Ss.R. and 
Carl Hoegerl, C.Ss.R. 

When tedium or routine diminishes the devotion 
with which the breviary should be read, 
Parsch’s book offers an added source of inspiration 
and information. The psalms, lessons, antiphons, 
hymns, etc. are explained with interest and vitality 
and offered in arrangement for the liturgical year. 


465 pp.....$6.00 
= 





An Explanation of the Priesthood 
of Christ as a Model for Priests 


CHRIST, THE IDEAL OF THE PRIEST 


By D. Columba Marmion, O.S.B. 

Any man who takes upon himself the office of 
mediator between God and man will find in this 
book an invaluable guide to assist him in his goal, 

“Transfiguration into Christ.” 
he book is divided into three parts: ‘Christ, 
the Author of Our Priesthood and of Our Sanctity,”” 
“The Path of Priestly Sanctity,”’ and a third part as a 
continuation of the same subject. It gives the priest 
a clear cut pattern to follow in his quest for per- 
fection in priesthood. 

Dom Marmion treats his subject matter with the 
same thoroughgoing directness that characterized 
the three other great books in his series: “Christ in 

a pares ‘Christ the Ideal of the Monk” 
“Christ, the Life of the Soul.”” Any priest 
an want a copy for his own spiritual reading 
and meditation. 352 pp $4.50 


meted. 
B. Herder Book Company, Publishers 


15 & 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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tional reading for all Catholics. 

The sacrament of Confirmation, 1t is 
true, makes us soldiers of Christ. Yet, 
it seems to this reviewer, the word “mili- 
tant” has some unfortunate connota- 
tions in English. We are reminded by 
it, on the one hand, of zealots with jut- 
ting jaws and pious invective and, on 
the other, of starry-eyed dilettantism 
toying with fringe problems of the 
Christian life, a sort of would-be “ad- 
vanced” Catholicism. Catholic in the 
truest sense of the word, Fr. .Piat’s 
spirituality is built upon the twofold 
element in “Thy will—be done.” The 
absolute necessity for the apostle of a 
deep interior life, the role of Faith, the 
need of method, of love, and of team- 
work all get their just emphasis. Lai- 
cized irreligion, the author insists, will 
not wait for individual reform to pre- 
cede social reform. The two must go 
hand in hand. There are so many mil- 
lions out of all contact with Christ in 
His Church and sacraments that the 
whole Church must join in battle. But 
the battle is a battle of the spirit, not a 
spirit of aggressiveness or controversy. 
And the battle-line is as close by as the 
details of everyday life, as one’s friends 
and family and job. It is a fight for 
social justice, for the publie welfare and 
for peace among men. The militant (or 
shall we say “lay apostle”?) must have 
a lively concern for the teachings of the 
Church, for loyalty to her, and for unity 
among his brethren of the Faith. He 
must bear in mind that whatever im- 
pression he makes must be backed by 
the moral tone of his personal life. He 
must attract people by cheerful, devoted 
kindness and have a sympathetic spirit 
for the efforts of his neighbor. He must 
never be ashamed of his principles and 
must always and everywhere radiate 
Christ. “Let Catholics in name become 
Catholics in fact, and then the spiritual 
Revolution will cease to be a topic of 
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discussion and become a_-. stirring 


reality.” 


One example will perhaps illustrate 
the author’s flair for making a point. 


“T have known a good fellow who for 
thirty years attended a study club 
and analyzed the encyclicals without 
ever making the least contribution 
toward realizing the practical meas- 
ures projected by _ his _ sectional 
leaders. ‘First you have to get the 
principles,’ was his invariable answer 
to any offer of action. He won the 
nickname of ‘Rerum Novarum,’ but 
the kingdom of God won not a thing 
by it all.” 


The translation has its defects; it is 
so easy to lose the vernacular idiom 
when the translator is trying to be faith- 
ful to the original. Naturally, then, 
some grammatical incongruities slip in, 
too. These we can easily overlook. 
This book deserves a wide circulation, 
for it is, as we indicated above, an ex- 
cellent popularization. The reader is 
left with the idea that the apostolate 
belongs to every member of the Church. 
Loyalty, intimacy, and collaboration 
with Christ—this is its formula for 
apostolic fruitfulness, the ABC of re- 
ligion, the vocation of every Christian. 


STEPHEN SPELLMAN 


Benedictines and Manual Labor 


This is a revised and enlarged edition‘ 
of a previous publication, Toward a 
Benedictine Theology of Manual Labor. 
The original title is retained as the sub- 
title of the present volume. From the 
viewpoint of format, printing, and illus- 
tration, this book is technically excel- 
lent and distinctive. 

Starting with the high regard in which 
the early Church held manual labor, the 


‘Holy “Work. By Dom Rembert Sorg, 
O.S.B. (Pio Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo.), 
124 pages (paper). 
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author works out relationships between 
manual work and the Rule of St. Bene- 
dict in ancient and modern times, and 
with the Liturgy; then he attempts to 
expand upon some implications which 
might affect laymen today. 

The author should be congratulated 
for undertaking such a project as this, 
and for his methodology. The book is 
a concrete illustration of the truth that 
the religious orders, as such, as well as 
individuals who were canonized saints, 
are intended, by the Church’s official 
approval of them, to be patterns of a 
perfect Christian life for all men, 
whether clergy, religious, or laity. Just 
as in the case of a canonized saint, so in 
an Order, we should be able to find what 
the Church emphasizes when she offici- 
ally puts it before the world as a 
model. The author selects a Christian 
attitude toward manual labor as a chief 
characteristic of the Benedictine Order ; 
within the Church, then, this would be 
the lesson we all should learn from 
papal approval of this Order. 

The author’s method is this: first he 
goes to what the successor of St. Peter 
has to say about the Benedictine way of 
life, then to the Fathers of the Church 
and other ancient ecclesiastical writers, 
then to modern writers. This effort and 
this method are to be highly com- 
mended. Once historians have sepa- 
rated fact from legend, much study of 
the Orders and of the Saints remains to 
be done in order to show just how, 
mutatis mutandis, they are meant. by 
the Church to be models for all mem- 
bers of the Church. 

To encourage the rebuilding of Monte 
Cassino, Pope Pius XII issued the en- 
eyclical Fulgens radiatur, March 21, 
1947. In this encyclical the Pope ad- 
dresses himself to all Ordinaries on the 
occasion of the 14th centenary of the 
death of St. Benedict. He makes an 


analysis of St. Benedict’s Rule and 
points out its relevance for inspiring a 
Christian attitude toward human labor 
and its dignity. I would, in passing, sug- 
gest that this encyclical might well be 
reprinted as an appendix to the next 
edition of Holy Work. 

I would submit that the author at- 
tempts to prove too much (or too little, 
from another viewpoint) from this en- 
cyclical. The author’s thesis, on p. 14 
of the book, is that 


“a theology of manual labor, properly 
reduced to practice, may well be the 
basic cure of the ills of our society, 
precisely because its basic feature has 
been made to be economic.” 


On the top of the same page the Pope’s 
words are quoted, “human labor is not 
without dignity.” The author’s next 
line speaks of a Christian “theology of 
labor”; he has dropped the word “hu- 
man.” Five lines farther down the page, 
and all this has become a “Benedictine 
theology of manual labor”; the word 
“manual” has been inserted. The rest 
of the book speaks of manual labor as 
if this were the point of the Pope’s 
praise of St. Benedict’s Rule and of its 
applicability to modern society. 

The reader may, himself, be inter- 
ested in referring to the original en- 
cyclical in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 
39.5 (Apr. 15, 1947), pp. 137-155. 
Here he will find that the Pope is talk- 
ing, among other things, about all kinds 
of “human labor” saying that Benedict 
should be our model in the matter of 
prayer, reading, agriculture, and the 
useful arts, and in the works of the 
apostolate (AAS, 146), and _ this, 
whether one works with his hands or 
with his head, dum vel manu vel mente 
operantur (AAS, 147). The Pope speaks 
of human labor and of a laborious life 
(operosa vita) whether the labor is 
“sive agrorum. cultura, sive artibus 
quaestuosis, sive ingenuis disciplinis,” 
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thus alike embracing manual workers, 
the business world, and intellectuals. 
If working men and women should learn 
from St. Benedict the value and dignity 
of manual labor only, then all the 
white collar workers plus the intellec- 
tuals and professional men are at a dis- 
advantage. This is not the point of 
the encyclical, however, and so the au- 
thor’s thesis is weaker theologically than 
it might have been. 

According to the encyclical, the fol- 
lowers of St. Benedict pushed the cause 
of Christ “precando, operando, vacando 
sacris profanisque disciplinis” (AAS, 
143-144) , “with Cross and ploughshare, 
with the truth and with charity” (AAS, 
149) ; they were especially outstanding 
in the field of the arts, of learning, and 
of teaching (AAS, 149); they were re- 
nowned for their “teachers, eminent 
doctors, for their strongholds of the 


liberal arts, both sacred and profane, 
for their members who became Bishops 
and Popes” (AAS, 150). Human so- 
ciety owes to Benedict and his “labori- 
ous offspring” the splendor of learning 
(tanto doctrinae lumine) and _ the 
preservation of its literature (vetustis 
laetatur litterarum documentis). 

The author, on p. 105 ff., envisages an 
ideal of a kind of Christian communism 
where families would desert the cities 
and settle around a monastery, building 
a rural society “more communistic than 
the Acts of the Apostles.” Here we 
move from a “theology” of labor into 
economics and are concerned with the 
co-operatives and similar movements. 
Let the Christian economist judge these. 

Mistake me not, the author’s thinking 
is a valuable contribution to an applied 
theology of the layman’s state of life. 
I would only have it measured more 
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HOW TO LIVE RELIGIOUS LIFE 
By Philip E. Dion, C.M. 


Here is a book which is not beautifully or dreamily theoretical — 


A particularly appealing feature of this book is the detailed directions (The Keys) 
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sence of the Christian life in action! 


Eminently Sensible and Practical! 
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closely by the encyclical (a theological 
primary source), and, perhaps, also by 
Josef Pieper’s brilliant essay, “Leisure, 
the Basis of Culture.” Is the sabbath, 
for instance, made for rest in order to 
do more work, or is the sabbath made 
for God? The assumption that human 
work is a value in itself would lead us 
te accept the categorizing of all men 
into manual workers and intellectual 
workers. The ordering of human life 
toward work as a value-in-itself might 
logically lead to the excessive proletar- 
ianization of the Soviets. Is all human 
activity either work or useless activity? 
Must all be workers? Must most men 
be workers? Whence did that term, ‘ 

tellectual work” arise? “Precando, 
operando, vacando sacris profanisque 
disciplinis”: here is the Pope’s charac- 
terization of the Benedictine spirit 
(AAS, 144); and in the same sentence 
the Pope distinguishes between “actio” 


and “labor.” No, the theology of labor 
is not yet complete, but the author has 
made a provocative beginning. Let us 
go back even farther and ask what is 
work; and, did the ancient monks do 
manual work because many of them 
were illiterate and because they lived 
in a much more simplified and primitive 
society than our own? Are we afraid 
not to call all human activity work of 
some kind or other, lest it be called 
idleness and sloth? Which is the nega- 
tive reality, otium or negotium? Which 
is the better part, that of Martha or 
that of Mary? And which is ordered to 
which from the nature of things? Does 
work become a good in itself because it 
“one thing is neces- 
more from the 
(and a Chris- 
tian philosophy) of work. 


is necessary? But 
sary.” Let us hear 
author about a theology 


Lewis DELMAGE, S.J. 
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Pioneer Labor Priest 


Of the hundreds of priests who today 
are connected in one way or another 
with the labor movement, either through 
labor schools, unionism, or some other 
form of social action, the name of 
Father Peter E. Dietz® is probably 
unknown to all but a small handful. 
Yet, it was largely the pioneering work 
of this truly Catholic priest, who re- 
signed his pastorate to give full devo- 
tion to the cause of trade unionism, that 
is responsible for today’s Catholic im- 
plementation of the union movement. 

Father Dietz entered the social scene 
in 1904 when trade unionism was sus- 
piciously looked upon as a form of 
radicalism that would destroy the 
American social fabric and, perhaps, 
even the nation. A lesser man than 
Father Dietz would have surrendered 
early to the opposition and abuse that 
came his way. But this son of German 
immigrant parents was confident of his 
ground. His surety came from the 
labor encyclical of Pope Leo XIII 
which had been issued in 1891, and his 
life’s goal was “to bring Rerwm Nova- 
rum to the people in practice.” To this 
cause he devoted all his creative talents 
of organization, writing, and speech. 

It was Dietz who helped guide the 
infant American Federation of Labor 
away from the schools of socialism. It 
was Dietz who saw in those early days 
a structural weakness in the A.F of L. 
which in 1935 would split the labor 
movement and lead to the creation of 
the C.I.0. It was Dietz who made 
Catholic principles real to the early 
union leaders with whom he worked— 
Samuel Gompers, Matthew Woll, 
Daniel Tobin, Philip Murray, and 
scores of others. It was Dietz who 
through his work with the Catholic 


® Peter E. Dietz, Labor Priest. By Marv 
Harrita Fox (University of Notre Dame), 300 


pages. $4.75. 
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Central Verein and its Social Service 
Commission performed spadework that 
paved the way for the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. It was Dietz, too, 
who founded the first American labor 
school to train Catholic leaders. 

In the Cincinnati brewery strike of 
1922, opposition from anti-labor ele- 
ments became so strong that Father 
Dietz, on the order of Archbishop Moel- 
ler, withdrew from his labor activities. 
“We did everything possible to prevent 
his being sent back to Milwaukee,” 
Matthew Woll later declared. But the 
business forces that had lined them- 
selves up against this pioneer, who was 
ahead of his times, carried the day. 
Father Dietz never again appeared on 
the national labor scene. He retired to 
Milwaukee to found a parish at White- 
fish Bay among thirty Catholic families. 
He purchased land, began a church and 
a school. His parish grew and soon be- 
came a model. Believing religion should 
be supported freely, he banned bazaars, 
pew rent, door money, school money, 
and all the standard fund-raising proce- 
dures. He asked his people to give a 
day’s income a month, and more than 
50% went along with him. He began 
the first Parish Credit Union in Wis- 
consin. His parish also adopted a mis- 
sion in China and helped in its support. 
Although he never took an active part 
in the labor movement after his forced 
retirement, he was frequently called 
upon for advice and counsel. When the 
A.F. of L.-C.1.0. split of 1935 came, as 
Dietz had foreseen, Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas asked the Milwaukee pastor 
to return to Cincinnati to bring about 
a rapprochement. This would have 
been a triumphant moment for Father 
Dietz—a complete vindication in the 
city where he had suffered defeat and 
humiliation. But Father Dietz pre- 
ferred to live out his remaining years in 


peace. Invalided and almost blind, he 
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died in 1947, a giant among men. 
The author of this exceptional docu- 
ment of social history, a Sister of Char- 
ity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, is a 
history professor at Mundelein College 
in Chieago. She has composed a rich 
and vivid volume about an outstanding 
Catholic priest whose name and deeds 
might have been lost but for her patient 
research. She has written a very read- 
able book that deserves a wide audience, 
particularly among the clergy. The vol- 
ume has one serious defect—the lack of 
an index—an almost unforgivable omis- 
sion in a work so rich in names and 
facts. But for giving us this dramatic 
and dynamic insight into the everyday 
life and aspirations of a dedicated 
priest, the author can be forgiven much. 





ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


Issues in Medical Ethics 


Space limitations permitting, the best 
review of New Problems in Medical 
Ethics® would be fourfold, one for each 
of the distinct studies which comprise 
the work. One may gather an idea of 
the extensive range of material treated 
in this volume from a listing of the 
topics of the four studies: 1. Sexual 
Problems of the Adolescent; 2. Inter- 
sexuality; 3. Abortion; 4. The Lourdes’ 
Cures. Editorial comment for this 
translation into English has made some- 
what more definite the rather loose con- 
nection among the studies based on 
their common pertinence to Medical 
Ethies and original publication in vari- 
ous numbers of the esteemed French 
quarterly, “Cahiers Laennec.” The 
book has a definite value for “the Eng- 
lish speaking readers, clerical and medi- 
eal,”’ for whom the editor informs us the 
translation is intended, but not neces- 


* New Problems in Medical Ethics. Edited 
in English by Dom Peter Flood, 0.8.B. (New- 
man, 1953), pp. iv and 259. $4.50. 
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sarily the same priests and doctors for 
each of the studies. There is enough of 


common interest to prompt a recom- 
mendation of New. Problems in Medical 
Ethics primarily to all priest specialists 
in Ethies and to doctors in general, but 
I am sure that, even among these, many 
will join this reviewer in wishing that it 
had been found editorially and economi- 
cally feasible to publish separate trans- 
lations of each study. 

“Cahiers Laennec”’, the French Cath- 
olic periodical which published the 
papers from which this book was trans- 
lated, is a review specializing in prob- 
lems of Medical Ethics. While all of 
its lay contributors are specialists in 
the medical and psychological phases of 
the problems which they treat, they are 
not necessarily equally equipped to deal 
with the moral difficulties involved. It 
is in the light of this observation that 
readers will appreciate the warning 
given by the editor in his first note, that 
“we do not always find ourselves in 
agreement with the views expressed, 
nevertheless their expression has been 
necessary to a clear understanding of 
the difficulty as it appears to them and 
as it requires solution according to the 
moral principles applicable to the case.” 
Both the length and clarity of the medi- 
cal and psychological contributions vary 
considerably, but there is a consistent 
union of moral science and charitable 
insight in the articles by theologians. 
Particular excellence is evident in the 
work of Pére Snoeck (‘‘Masturbation 
and Grave Sin”, p. 35 ff.) and Canon 
Tiberghien (‘Principles and Moral Con- 
science’, 7.e., in the matter of Abortion, 
p. 138 ff.).- The thorough treatment 
given the medical aspects of the cures at 
Lourdes will impress both medical and 
clerical readers, especially those inter- 
ested in the way the Church provides 
for the fulfillment of the prescriptions 
of Pope Benedict XIV in the thorough 
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investigation of alleged miracles. 

The translations are uniformly clear; 
an occasional obscurity may be attrib- 
uted to the nature of the matter in- 
volved rather than to a lack of skill on 
the part of the translators. 


Avoysius J. Wetsu, 8.T.D. 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 


Devotion and ascetical practice flow 
from religious doctrine which is made 
available for devotional and ascetical 
purposes by meditation, for the aim of 
meditation is not so much to obtain 
deeper insights into truth as to apply it 
to life. Meditation makes spiritual 
truth real and dynamic, and manifests 
its relevancy to our earthly existence. 
Liturgy mediates our contacts with the 
spiritual world and makes us vividly 
aware of realities other than those 
which appeal to the senses. In the 
liturgy we face the world of the spirit. 

The liturgy supplies a wealth of texts 
for meditation which keeps us in tune 
with the life of the Church. The Holy 
Mass, the focal point of liturgical wor- 
ship, in particular has been enriched 
and adorned with doctrinal and devo- 
tional texts which are veritable gems of 
spirituality. It is a matter for regret 
that these hidden treasures have not 
always been fully explored. In view of 
this we cannot but heartily commend 
Abbot Baur’s’ efforts to unlock this vast 
treasury and make its riches more 
readily accessible to the clergy as well 
as to the faithful. The author does not 
indulge in fanciful interpretations and 
labored constructions, but follows 
closely the spirit of the liturgy and the 
mind of the Church. In fact, it is one of 
the advantages of liturgical prayer that 
it guards against subjective and emo- 
* The Light of the World: Vol. I. By Rt. 
Rev. Benedict Baur, OS.B.; translated by 


Rev. Edward Malone, OS.B. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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tional excesses to which private devo- 
tion is always exposed. As a guide to 
meditation, the volume will prove very 
helpful and foster sane and sensible 
piety. Though not a collection of ready 
made sermons, it offers almost inex- 
haustible and first class material for 
pulpit discourses. The translation 
leaves nothing to be desired. 





There is too much distraction in the 
world of today which prevents the liv- 
ing generation from giving serious 
thought to the eternal verities. Time 
engrosses the minds of our contempo- 
raries. Yet time is not, it merely passes. 
It is ever on the wing. To live only for 
time, for the fleeting moment, means to 
live for nothing. Because the men of 
our days are preoccupied with time and 
the temporal, their lives are restless 
and they, themselves, are in a state of 
feverish agitation and frantic excite- 
ment. Life turns into a race with time 
and against time. Our age will have to 
learn that there is something lasting and 
abiding, something to which we can 
cling. “The awareness of the eternal” 
must be awakened in the distracted 
minds of our days, for only the eternal 
gives meaning, substance, and reality to 
time and human life. Without eternity, 
man is a shadow living among shadows. 
This much-needed message of the eter- 
nal destiny of creation Father Philip- 
pon’ restates for our age in terms 
adapted to the modern ear and men- 
tality. The volume is small but meaty. 
It will serve excellently for conferences 
and retreats. It is strongly reminiscent 
of Pascal and, like the great philosopher, 
stresses man’s “nostalgic longing for 
God.” The translator has acquitted 
himself well of his task. 

*The Eternal Purpose. By M. Philippon, 


O.P.; translated by Rev. John A. Otto, Ph.D. 
(The Newman Press, Westminster, Md.). 
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The mystical lies closer to superna- 
tural religion than we ordinarily are in- 
clined to think. Perhaps, in the matter 
of mystical experiences and phenomena, 
we have become too sceptical and sus- 
picious, but the mystical would be the 
logical concomitant of the supernatural, 
and we should never be surprised at its 
appearance in connection with the striv- 
ing after Christian perfection. The un- 
seen surrounds us and may at any mo- 
ment shine through the veil of the 
visible. Applying this to the phenome- 
non of stigmatization, it may well be a 
divine favor bestowed for some provi- 
dential reason on the Church to 
strengthen faith and rekindle charity; 
but here, as in other instances, impru- 
dent zeal does great harm and arouses 
antagonism. This happened to good 
Father Pio® and caused him much 
bitterness. Now we have a calm and 
objective presentation of the case which 
does not presume to anticipate the judg- 
ment of the Church, but strictly con- 
fines itself to the facts as known by 
observation. The rigorous factualness 
of the narrative does nowise prevent it 
from being truly edifying. The pictures 
which show Padre Pio saying Holy 
Mass are particularly impressive. Sci- 
ence should not be belittled and its au- 
thority should, within the proper sphere, 
be duly respected; but in certain things 
simple faith may have a clearer vision 
and a higher competence. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 





This booklet” is a brief history of the 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Labor School. It 
is not a story of spectacular victories 


*A City on a Mountain: Padre Pio of 
Pietrelcina, O.F.M. Cap. By Paschal P. 
Parent, S.T.D. (The Grail, St. Meinrad, In- 
diana). 

© Thirteen Years in a Labor School. By 
Rev. Thomas J. Darby, Ph.D. (Radio Replies 
Press, St. Paul, 1953), pp. vi and 90. 50 cents. 


for Christian Ethies in the field of 
Labor-Management relationships, but a 
narrative of concrete and enduring 
efforts by a handful of Catholics to 
carry the message of the Papal encycli- 
‘vals to one corner of the New York 
metropolitan area. Its value cannot be 
judged by the quantity of its pages; it 
should be extremely helpful to those al- 
ready intent on doing the same work, as 
well as an inspiration to summon still 
others to share in this noble apostolate, 
both clerical and lay. 


A.oysius J. WetsH, 8.T.D. 





Mr. Lowrie" has written a scholarly 
and well intentioned study of the Lit- 
urgy, largely centered about the Mass. 
Unfortunately, his Protestant back- 
ground leads him to compound confu- 
sion upon confusion. The result may 
please some High Episcopalians, but it 
will alienate Catholic liturgists and in- 
furiate Protestant die-hards. 

ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


" Action in the Liturgy. By Walter Lowrie 
(Philcecphical Library), 303 pp. $4.75. 
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